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MISCELLANIES. 
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: — HYDROPHOBIA. 
the The following remarkable case of this disease, which 
the pe jin Dublin, is pablished in a late London Literary 
t 


6 three months ago, a large French dog, 
— to one of the — was — ~ — 
uncommonly surly, and attempted to bite a 
he ade * streets : this change of 
ner ip the animal was attributed by his master 
rie was very fond of him) to his having eaten a} 
vantity of meat which had been given to him 
ighly seasoned with pepper, &c. However, to- 
ards the evening of the day on which the change 
the animal was perceived, he became at inter- 
als quite outrageous, and bit his master and two 
officers who happened to be in the room } 
githstanding his master was inclined to think 
was done more in rude play than any thing else; 
onsequently no measure was taken to secure him. 
Nhat evening I saw the dog, and thought him un- 
only ruffled; when 1 attem to caress 
and was patting him on the back, he turned 


ow 




































"YE: me, and savagely growled, although he used to 
3 ow me well. next day he was more vio- 
en, for and furiously bit at several dogs who crossed 
his sign gis way ; still, unfortunately, no measure was ta- 
ie rain 9 to secure him, his master supposing nothing 
son of s the matter with him. On the evening of the 
te, i day, the dog was lying in his master’s 
d om, uil, when this unfortunate 


oung man (who has fallen the victim) entered ; 
remained in it some time before the dog took 
notice of him; however, he suddenly made a 
ring at him, seized him by the shoulder, and 
od him to the ground, and tore the arm down 
the shoulder, and was with difficulty taken off 
im. A sergeant of the regiment happened to en- 
the room on duty, about this time: the dog 
ized him by the leg, and tore away a considera- 
ion of flesh ; he bit also two soldiers, one 
the nose, and the other on the hand. Still the 
imal was suffered to be at large, and even slept 
his master’s room, by his bedside, and licked 
is face repeatedly. The following morning the 
dog began to feel some alarm, and 
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nd. ob sked me to go with him to look at him. I advis- 
“ny d him to have him shot; he agreed. As we 
— wre going ta the spot where he lay, he bolted 
* 7* at every thing which came in his 
ne vesuil le passed close by me; I called him, but 


did not notice me. He ran through the streets 
Dublin ; bit a number of dogs and a child; he 
mpted to seize a man, who fortunately had a 
er in his hand, with which he struck him on 


dock. 7 
1, was Be 
took 
occur 
tow uf 


who, on examination pronounced the ani- 


None of the officers or soldiers who had 





ro the folie bitten knew the decision of the physician ; 
or did they knowgfany ill effects having arisen 
those who i Ho child 
y find, ied; and three dogs which had been bitten died 
nd, 


about six weeks, exhibiting symptoms of hy- 
All this was kept secret, therefore 
alarm from report could have excited 
feelings in the unfortunate young 


swiftly 


aan cause of 






aust be, ~ 


te to go and see his friends in Worcester- 
ire, as he had some intentions of being married. 
Hie obtained leave, thinking it might divert his at- 

ion, and he left us with the same flow of spirits. 
his absence, all was forgotten; and those 

ing who had suffered, ( not quite so 
rely) recovered their cheerful habits. The 
stiod of leave granted to my poor friend having 
expired, he set out from his father’s house a few 
ago, in perfect health, to rejoin his regiment. 
is he told me a few hours before he died.)— 
tn he got to Birmingham, he said he had a 
ious taste in his mouth, which made him not 
ish his breakfast as usual. However, it gave 
im no alarm, nor did he again think of it till he 
ot to Shrewsbury, when he found he had a great 
disrelish to both eatables and drinkables when put 
fore him, although he felt an inclination to eat 
drink when not before him. He could not 
count for this, but observed he felt no alarm, 

be called for porter, feeling thirsty. When 


mat he took a mouthful, he dashed the glass from 


j 

cp — per this idea. 

ceeded the coach to Holyhead, ruminatin 
could be the cause of this sensation, when the 


ruffled by the wind, he immediately 


ve 


saaddered at the sight, and with a kind of horror 
cud not describe, hid his face with his hands : 


; 
rt 


Lie 
alt 


2 
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struck him. When he arrived at Holy- 
he wished to wash before dinner, and called 
water; when it was brought to him, and in 
= act of putting it towards his face, he screamed 
wieatly, threw the water about the room, and was 
for some time; the servant left the 

He then tried to clean his teeth, 


Wate 





etd. Of the water remaining upon it. The pack- 
s ~ fellow! while he was relating his sad 

. be he we were sitting together by the fire- 
waving just landed from Holyhead, which 


vury. He had then been on shore about 
haus, and had ordered a coach, and drove 
‘royal barracks, Before he began to tell 


= on his journey, he greeted me on our first 









could 










Ne died 





i i ter the next morning. 
—* ae — saya J course of the evening, he appeared at intervals 


to bave been in an advanced stage of hydro-| £*t ut of his wy, or he would bite him. After- 


q 
vet ia Ligh apts, end npglicd for leave of| that be barked like a dog. He requested he might 


was brought, he put it to his mouth, but the mo-| able to obtain a livelihood after they have entered 


lips, and spit the porter over the table, and 1| gentlemen, who have genteel employments in Lon- 

Hieve the passengers rose up and said he was|don, dropped in upon me at my farm, about 11 
This e i feeling, of not being | 0’clock in the forenoon. Each had his gun, and 
to eat and drink, though he wished to do so, | they had a pointer between them. One of them 
od him some uneasiness, though he was wil-|1I had known pretty nearly from his infancy, the 
to believe it was the effect of a sore throat, | other was a stranger to me. 
He pro-| man whom I knew, whether he was married, the 


which being a small lake of water, the surface of | I had known formerly; he was married, I was 


the first time, the dreadful idea of hydro-| guage from young men, and began to fear that 


GF Big, ld not get the brush into his mouth, on ac-| few minutes of twelve o'clock. Seeing two gen- 


me was ready to sail, and he embark- | to her body, and looked me very hard in the face. 


Pace he sailed frum the night before ; ; 
AY thi : 3 Consequent- | away, and not interrupt me at my dinner. 
eis was the third day only since his attack at | ged them to be seated, and to do me the pleasure 


eye atival, of the symptoms he had expe-| appetite sharpened by coming from town on a 


Here | wh, ‘How are you, my dear fellow ?—| backward and forward amongst the hedges and 
. am at last returned, but I fear with hydro-| bushes. Dinner was quickly served. About four 
hed —— to laugh at it, but was much | pounds perhaps of solid fat bacon, without one 
maid, it replied, it could only be imaginary : | morsel of lean in it, but exquisitely good, rosy asa 

not be so, for he thought he should | cherry, and transparent as glass. This was the 
ing on shore in the boat; he was | joint of which they had heard me speak, along with 
‘cted at the sight of the water, that! it came the pudding, made of corn-meal and mut- 


————— — — 








they were obliged to cover him, in order that he 
might not see it. He also observed, thai if he had 
remained on board one day longer, he felt con- 
vinced that he should have died mad. 1 was still 
inclined to think there might be a good deal of 
imagination in my friend, and endeavored to per- 
suade him to believe so; although I cannot des- 
cribe the poignancy of my feelings. at hearing him 
relate what he suffered at intervals since he left 
Shrewsbury. In the course of our conversation, 
some dogs began to bark in the barrack-yatd,; he 
sprang up suddenly from his chair, looking over 
my shoulder, and said in a hurried manner, 
‘Dogs!’ If I were to live a thousand years, I 
should never forget that moment: something 
struck me so forcibly that the poor sufferer would 
die, that I was afraid to meet his eyes, fearing he 
might discern signs of alarm in me, from emotion. 
He was in,the act of peeling an orange, which we 
had persuaded him to try to eat, as he had taken 
nothing since he rejected the porter at Shrewsbu- 
ty. When he had taken off the rind, he put a 
smail piece into his mouth; but as soon as he felt 
the liquid, he became greatly convulsed, spit out 
the orange, and gave an inward scream. When 
he recovered himself, he burst into a fit of laugh- 
ter, and said, There! was not that like the bark 
of a dog?’ A physician arrived soon after, who 
is eminent in Dublin. As soon as he entered the 
room, the poor fellow apologized to him for hav- 
ing given him the trouble to come, as he thought 
he had symptoms of hydrophobia, but believed it 
was only the effect ofa sore throat, therefure would 
give him no further trouble. He appeared to catch 
at any thing which might give hopes of life. We 
were very anxious to learn the decision of the 
physician, on his leaving the room : upon inquiry, 
he pronounced his death to be inevitable. It is 
unnecessary to describe the state of our minds on 
receiving this melancholy news:—to know that 
our brother officer, with whom we were convers- 
ing, to all external appearance in perfect health 
and apparent spirits, was to be numbered with 
the dead in a few hours, was deeply distressing. 
The doctor added, that he was in an advanced 
stage of hydrophobia, that bleeding bim copiously, 
in order that he might die easy, was the only thing 
that could now be done for him. I remained 
with him some time, conversing about various 
things (though completely forced on my part,) as 
his spirits remained good. On leaving him, I 
asked him when he intended to dine at the mess ; 
he replied, he could not dine with us that day, 
but he thought he should be able to do so in a day 
or two, when his sore throat was better. After he 
was bled he felt relieved, thought he should sleep 
well, and hoped to be able to drink wa- 
Some time after, in the 


rather wild and confased, and told an officer to 


wards, he became more tranquil, and sent his 
compliments to one of the married ladies of the 
regiment for a prayer-bogk ; but begged it might 
not be mentianed, of he should be laughed at. 
About midnight he became very violent, so that 
three men could scarcely hold him : he afterwards 
recovered a little, and fell into a kind of slumber, 
which was disturbed by his springing up now and 
then, and crying out, ‘Do you hear the dogs?’ in a 
uick and hurried voice : he also imagined at times 


be left alone, about one o’clock in the morning, 
his servant only remaining in the room, when, in 
about ten minutes, he looked up-at the man, quite 
calm and collected, and said, ‘he regretted that his 
mother and sisters were not with him.’ He then 
prayed a short time, turned himself round, bury- 
ing his face in the pillow, and expired without a 
groan. ‘Such was the melancholy end of one of 
the finest young men in his majesty’s service.’ 





; COBBETT AGAIN. 
The following advice is taken from Cobbett's Register. 
Some of the numerous classes to whom it is addressed may 
find it profitable. - 

. TO YOUNG MEN, 


Who have the laudable wish to be married. 
I am tempted to relate an anecdote which will 
afford, I am certain, great consolation to many 
young persons of both sexes, who would feign 
obey the divine precept (increase and multiply,) 
but who are deterred from the fear of not being 


upon the holy work. Not long ago, two young 


I asked the young 


answer was, a congratulation to himself, he was 
not. I inquired after another young fellow that 


told, and great sorrow was expressed for the poor 
fellow. I appeared, asI really was, uneasy to 
a considerable degree, at hearing this sort of lan- 


Malthus and Carlile had made great and general 
impressions by their teachings. I found, howev- 
er, that the great obstacle to matrimony, was the 
fear of not being able to provide for the wife and 
family. While 1 was talking with these abste- 
mious bachelors upon the subject, the maid came 
to lay my cloth for dinner, it being now within a 


tlemen with me, she drew back, held the cloth up 


‘Go on,’ said I, ‘lay the cloth, and when you have 
put down the men’s dinner, bring me a cut off 
their joint. My visitors rose, preparing + zo 

beg- 


of dining with me ; which they seemed not to dis- 
relish by any means, having probably bad tea- 
slups for their breakfasts, and having had their 


frosty morning with guns in their hands, rambling 
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a Je ee 


ton suet, a dish of Swedish turnips, boiled along 
with tite bacon, as the pudding had also been ; be- 
sides tliose a loaf of bread made partly of rye- 
flour, aud partly of corn-meal, and a full pot of 
fresh beer, thirty gallons made from a bushel of 
malt. We drew up to the table without my offer- 
ing any apologies, seeming to look upon the din- 
ner as a matter of course, being quite proper for 
me to invite them to take a part of; and without 
any cereniony, l furnished their plates, wixich by- 
the-by, as well as the dishes and beer mug, con- 





sisted of good solid pewter ; and to my agreeai-le 
surprise, they not only played a good knife and 
fork, but pr.tised the victuals exceedingly. 
As soon as’ the repast was over, I told them that 
they now kn ew the grand secret of being able to 
marry with safety; for that if they, as they 
might, if they would, live just in that manner, and 
no other, anc a void the accursed tea and all its 
accompaniments ; resolve to use nothing in the 
way of food or ritiment which the land of Engiand 
did not produce, tach of them might marry to- 
morrow ; and witlr their incomes, might each save 
fortunes for their children. There were we four 
(including my clerh:, or secretary of state) who 
had dined upon abo ut one pound of bacon, about 
a pound and a half «of pudding, a pound of bread, 
two-penny worth of beer, and a farthing’s worth 
of Swedish turnips, making altogether eleven 
nce farthing, or less than three pence a piece. 
ow, a young fellow vvill be married for some 
time, before he will get dur fall grown sets of teeth 
at work upon his jomnt of meet. His breakfast 
would be monstrous indeed if they exceeded the 
dinner in expense ; and :ts to the. suppers, a pen- 
ny worth of bread and cheese, and a half-penny 
worth of beer is as much .s any body can think 
of. Allow then, three pence for the dinuer, two 
pence for the breakfast, anc] three half pence for 
the supper, that makes six pence halfpenny a 
day, or three shillings and ninepence half penny a 
week for one individual, or seven shillings and 
seven pence a week for a man and wife. Go 
on, young fellow, have as many’ children as your 
wife pleases; they will amount (0 ten in number 
before the victuals and drink need not cost you 
more than twenty shillings a wek; but, if you 
will insist in dealing in exotic artic.'es ; if you will 
insist upon having the tea-tackle, and the wine 
decanters, and all the rest of that ruinous, and ri- 
diculous and contemptible set out, resolve at the 
same time not to marry; for the consequences 
must be a life of uneasiness to yourself, 2 termina- 
tion of it in the King’s Bench, or in some jail, or 
in some work house; and, at the very best, 2 
shifting and shuffling along through life, always 
dependent upon some haughty scoundrel or other ; 
and, being in fact, a miserable slave, and a hungry 
slave in the bargain; and with the fainchance of 
leaving behind you a bevy of to be- 
come prostitutes, and a pack of sons, to become 
toad eaters of the vilest and most odious of the 
aristocracy. I remember that after Fox pot 
into place, in 1806, I said that if he could have 


lived upon bread and eee pared 
would have been a great man. I said thitin the 


register: I have often thought of it since. For 
the want of money, which want was created by 
his luxurious and extravagant living—Fox be- 


boroaghmongers, who furnished him with money, 
and for whom, and whose vile and corrupt inter- 
ests, he worked as steadily as ever journeyman 
worked for his weekly pay. 





The fullowing account of ‘a recently discover- 
ed cave,’ is from a tate number of ‘the Christian 
Advocate, published in Philadelphia. © Peters 
township, in which it is situated, is in Franklin 
County, Penn. between the East branch of Cono- 
gocheaque, and North Mountain, ten miles West 
from Chambersburgh. 

RECENTLY DISCOVERED CAVE. 


Among the many curiosities with which nature 
is so beautifully diversified, in almost every part 
of our country, as well in the bowels of the earth 
as on its surface, there has none ever come under 
my observation so worthy of our admiration and 
wonder, as the one which I am about to attempt 
a description of ; nor are there any of the works 
of convulsed nature, yet discovered in this coun- 
try, so singular and majestic in appearance as 
this cave; and although one of the many won- 
derful works of nature, it would appear as if art 
and nature had there made a general display of 
their talents respectively, in the formation and fur- 
nishing this beautiful cavern; for there are cer- 
tainly many very nice imitations of art, among 
the myriads of its airy concretions which present 
themselves to the astonished beholder, who, with 
wonder and delight stops short at the entrance of 
this subterranean grove, to feast his optics on 
these inimitable works of nature. Ihave said 
imitations of art, but I apprehend there sre many 
of these concretions that would even defy the 
‘nicest artist to imitate. 

‘This curious production of nature was never 
discovered tilla few days days ago, when the 
-owner (Mr Reece of Peters township, living on the 
basis of the North mountain) was about to dig for 
water; und as there is a very large spring issuing 
out of the rocks, at the foot of a hill of considera- 
ble height, and a kind of sink hole some distance 
above the spring, he thought he probably could 
come on the stream ; accordingly he commenced 
digging in the siak hole, and had proceeded but a 
few feet, when he could plainly hear the water 
‘yunning, seemingly with great rapidity; and at 
the distance of about 12 feet from the surface, 
came to the water, at the lower extre:nity of a fis- 
sure in the rock, which immediately expanded iv- 
‘toa large and beautiful cavern, the entrance of 
which is partially obstructed by loose rocks, 
which, after advancing a little distance, entirely 
disappear, and instead of loose rubbish, solid rocks 
appear, enamelled with spar of different colours. 
In every direction are to be seen the most beauti- 
ful icicles, suspended from its noble and in some 
places majestic ceiling. Concretions, without 
number, and of almost every colour, size and di- 
mension, are seen pointing downwards from the 
ceiling, and inwards from the sloping walls—some 
white, some red, some brown, some green, and 


came, and remained all his life, the tool of the js 


ble. They threaten the curious adventurer with 
being torn in pieces by their craggy points, tf he 
attempts penetrating any further into It; and ine 
deed in some places he is obliged to proceed in a 
stooping position, in order to avoid them. 

In proceeding up chis subterraneous passace, 
you are obliged to walk in the run nearly all the 
way. ‘The run is in some places dry at this time, 
owing to the season of the year. Yet it is evident 
from the bed of the run, and other visible marks 
of the waier, that rome parts of the year the wa- 
ter must flow through the different channels in 
large quantities. Even at this time, there '* 4 
‘reat deal running through it, but mostly through 
channwis alongside of the principal one, as is evi- 
dent tcont the great noise it makes, in falling over 
the cragyy vocks which impede its progress. — 
There are in she principal channel several falls 
which might very properly be denominated cata- 
racts. The extent of the cave is as yet unknown, 
as it has been but partially explored. The great- 
est distance any person i:as. been up it yet, is 
about 800 feet, at which distance there was no ap- 
pearance of its termination. In ascending this 
gave, the eye is most agreeably struck with its 
grandeur—at every step new wonders present 
themselves—here is the spar formed jato trees, 
shrubs, &c. which miake it have the appearance 
of a petrified grove—in some places the spar is 
formed into the likenesses of men, birds, beasts, 
organs, &c., and in one place, raised on a pedes- 
tal, is a striking resemblance of a half unfurled 
flag. Besides these, there are hundreds of other 
likenesses, which I shall not here attempt a de- 
scription of. When we first saw them, we were 
only surprised at their diversity and beanty, but 
on a more minute examination, we were struck 
with amazement, knowing them to be mere 
productions of nature ; who hitherto in solitary 
silence, had, in her playful moments, unseen and 
unheard, dressed the scene, as if for her own 
amusement. M. 





[As some of our readers have expressed them- 
selves tu have been pleased with the extracts from 
Mr Barker’s Parriana, we give them another ex- 
tract this week of a charaeter quite different from 
those of last, but not less interesting. | 


_ “Ll have a glorious historical anecdote to send of 
the unhappy end of a pupil of the Doctor’s, whose 
life was sacrificed to the Jaws of his country, for 
the murder of his intended wife’s father in a sud- 
den paroxysm of phrensy. You must know the 
whole of the story; but you had it not, like my- 
self and K., told con amore by the Doctor. The 
minutic of detail,—the perturbed agitation of the 
narrator’s feelings,—his varied and expressive ac- 
tion,—the long, procrastinated pause,—the deeply 
impressive emphasis,—the bursts of indignant 
passion,—his acute knowledge of human nature, 
as exemplified in his artful endeavors to elicit cer- 
tain particulars from the poor, hapless, condemn- 
ed criminal,—his description of the celebration of 
the Eucharist, but ten minutes before the final ex- 
it,—all, all was told in a manner so simple, and 
at the same time so nervously and so impressive- 
ly, that it would have done’ honor to Garrick and 
iddons in the zenith of their splendor.’ 


‘Account of the Trial and Death of a young 

. Gentleman, a quondam-Pupil of Dr. Parr. 

My wife thinks his name was Oliver ; but I 
know not for certain. 


‘i. and I called one morniog upon Parr at 
. He was alone, and in a pleasant, com- 
municative humor. I know not what led to the 
subject, but so it was. ‘Sir, he was a pupil, whom 
I ardently loved ; had he been my own child, he 
could not have been more dear tome. He was 
on the eve of marriage, and was visiting at the la- 
dy’s house. Preliminaries were all settled. John 
and his intended father-in-law liad passed the 
morning with their dogs and guns. Summoned 
by the dinner-be]], they return to the Hall. As 
they walk up an avenue or terrace, without a pre- 
vious word of anger or misunderstanding, John 
turns short upon the old gentleman, and in a mo- 
ment shoots him dead upon the spot. He imme- 
diately walks through the house, goes to the near- 
est magistrate, confesses and surrenders. He was 
tried at Stafford in the Church; for it was at the 
time when the new juil was being built. We did 
all in our power to save him ; but many obstacles 
against him. His having been a pupil of 
ae was enough to brand him as a Jacobin; it 
was at an early period of the Revolution. Well, 
Sir, I examined the Jury with all my powers of 
discrimination, challenged and rejected several ; 
but all our efforts were ineffectual: the Court was 
incensed, and determined upon his condemna- 
tion. 
‘1 swore that insanity was in his family, agd 
that he had been deranged, while under my tui- 
tion. Dr John Johnstone of Birmingham gave 
it, as his professional opinion, that no man, in 
whose family was derangement, and who had 
himself been deranged, ought ever to be consid- 
ered as capable of a legal act. Doctor, is that 
your professional opinion? said Judge Heath. 
It is, my Lord. Then let me tell you, Doctor, 
that I differ from you in toto. The public ex- 
pression stung Dr Johnstone. He wrote and 
published a pamphlet, called: Medical Jurispru- 
dence, sent a copy to the Judge, who had the lib- 
erality in a reply to confess his error as expressed 
in Court, and to say that he was a convert to Dr 
J. Johnstone’s opinion. . 

‘Well, Sir,’ continued Parr, in a state of in- 
creasing agitation ; ‘as he was condemned, all 
that remained was. to endeavor to prevent mis- 
chief, aud to make his mind for the short remain- 
der of his time as easy and composed as possible. 
To this end I obtained permission of the Chap- 
lain to attend him officially, and 1 knew the deli- 
cacy of his feelings, and his ardent spirit, that, if 
the Chaplain had attempted to talk to him in the 
usual way, he would have done mischiet. 

‘I obtained permission, and attended. Oh, it 
was a most heart-rending interview ! I assumed a 
gay vivacity, ill according with the sorrows of 
my heart. We were as cheerful as ever, as if 
nothing had happened,—talk upon various, indif- 
ferent subjects, and even laugh heartily. But it 

















others transparent as glass, and all solid as mar- 


—— 


was time to be serious. Well now, Jack, an end 
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to trifling. I know the high tone of your mind, 
and that you will not subniit to the ignominy of a 
public execution, I wish to consult you upon the 
best expedient to anticipate the executioner. 
Whatever you may do, take care not to involve 
your keeper, as guilty of negligence ; for he must 
pass the night ia the room with you. I soot saw 
1 had gained his confidence, and I knew he would 
not deceive me. He then pointed to the euſſ of 


4 his coat. Doctor, I have here concealed a lan- 


cet, with which I mean to the jugular vein. 
That will do, that will do, Jack. But de not do 
it till I have seen you again, which will be to- 
morrow. ‘Thishe promised: [ was satisfed.— 
11," conversation then resumed its former cheer- 
ſi 1 did not at that time venture to obtrude 
ulness. religious subj:cts ; for 1 was fearful, 
serious ana . and depress him. 


lest I shoald vex enc heerful, and 
‘The next day our —— — i waked a 


similar to that of the preee!iMg ae. -ould advert 
considerable time to see w t hew. not 2 
to his present unhappy situations but no, . 
word, It was time, therefore for me to me begin. 
My plan of operation required much pradence 
and gentleness. My first object was to prevent 
the act of suicide. 
by such a deed you would totally blast your cha- 
racter,—thouh under temporary degradation, 
you have still x character,—have many, many 
friends, who love axtd respect you: alt these you 
will by such a deed sistress and offend. Your 
remains will be dishonored: hence another source 
of sorrow. It may materiahy affect your proper- 
ty. It will confirm the public opinion of the 
reality of your Jacobinism, and ewnsequently of 
your infidelity. No, no, Jack—this wll never 
do -you must shew your patriotism by dutiful 
submission to the offended !2ws of your country. 
And then, Sir, I did not omit the suore weighty 
arguments to be deduced from the Christian code. 
I did not forget that I had to sustain the charae- 
terof a Christian priest. With affection, with 
solenmity, and with pathos, I depicted the exam- 
ple of the willing submission of him, who knew 
no sin, and yet suffered an ignominious death.— 
My own awakened sensibilities roused him into a 
state of evident emotion -he wept and sobbed. I 
was not less affected ; for I felt a reciprocal im- 
pression of my own precepts upon my own breast. 
After passion had subsided, he looked at me,— 
put his hand to his sleeve, took out the concealed 
lancet,—snapped it to pieces in a moment,—threw 
it down, and added: I give you my honor, Dr 
Parr, that I will not doit: *—* satisfied, and 
said no more on the painful subject. 

‘And now, Sir, on the next day came the final 
trial. It was necessary that he should join in the 
celebration of the héby Communion. But this 
was too much for me to attempt. No, no—my 
heart was already bleeding. I could not have ad- 
ministered : the disturbéd state of my mind would 
have most unseasonably agitated and diseompos- 
ed hint. I therefore called in the regular Chap- 
lain, and communicated with them. After I had 
received the elements, and he had_taken the 
bréad, f ventured to take hold of his hand, gently 
pressed it, and had courage to look at his face. 
The tears were rolling down his cheeks.’ Here 
Parr'was dreadfully agitated,—walking impetu- 
ously,—rolling in various directions,—now lie re- 
sumed his seat,—crossed one leg over the knee of 
the other,—tapt it with a more and more quicken- 
ed motion,—et length with a tremulous voice he 
repeated : ‘Yes, Sir, the tears were fast rolling 
down his cheeks, and—and—and in ten minutes 
he was gone!’ ‘ 

‘He pronounced these words in a loud, agoniz- 
ed tone, such‘ as would reverberate over the house. 
We were astounded and unable tospe.k, nay, so 
paralysed with fear, as to be afraid to speak. We 
looked at each other, and then at the Doctor, and 
ong little or nothing said, bowed respectfully and 

eft. 

‘The scene exhibited this morning was one of 
the most impressive I had ever witnessed.— 
Though so many years have intervened, it is still 
vividly enforced on my imagination. It raised 
him higher in my estimation as a man, than any 
other feature I had observed in his character.— 
The solemnity of the subject,—the deep intensity 
of his grief,—his knowledge of character,—the 
happy success of his manceavering to extort from 
the poor young man his secret design, .the cogen- 
cy of his arguments to prevent it, all proclaim at 
once the greatness of his mind, and the gentle be- 
nevolence of his heart. 1 have given you a faith- 
ful detail—it is cold and meagre. 

‘Neither Garrick, nor Kemble, nor Siddons, 
could have done the recit.| so much justice.— 
They would have acted a feigned part,—display- 
ed a perturbed and agitated bosom; but in Parr 
it was the realty of naturg faithfully delineated— 
it was unpremeditated, and therefore undesigned. 
Here was the living man, at once a Raphael and 
a Garrick, without the servility of an imitator ; 
— in cach department, and in each superior 
to all !” 7 





Game of Whist. The following astonishing 
account of a game of whist, is given in a recent 
London paper : 

A game at whist was plared a few evenings ago 
at Brampton, the singularity of which is worth 
recording. ‘The winners scored eight by honors 
in the first and second deals, losing the odd trick 
each deal; the third deal they gained the odd 
trick, the honors divided ; the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth deals they held four by honors each ceal, 
(losing the odd trick the fourth and fifth, and 
gaining the sixth deal,) making twenty by honors 
held by one party in one game before they could 
win it, although good players. 





Pulpit and Stage. Mrs. Glover, the actress, 
was recer:tly at church on a Sunday at Newcastle, 
when the preacher, Mr. Taylor, selected the dra- 
ma as a susject for animadversion and reprehen- 
sion, cepsuring in no measured terms every one 
engaged in or connected with it. Every one’s 
eyes were turned on Mrs. Glover, who was so an- 
noyed by the attack and the application,that when 
the preacher left the pulpit, she followed him to 
his vestry and repaid him for his lecture bya spir- 
ited one of her own—extempore. 


My dear fellow, reflect that > 
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EVENING, MAY 8, 1829. 


FRIDAY 
Reroxnm—in Printing Offices. Some editor with whom 
we exchange, (we cannot remember who) dropt a sugges- 
tion that females should be employed in printing offices. 
it is an excellent idea. There is work to be done here, 
far moce apmropriate to them than much that women do. 
{1 the fair are to contribute in any way to the action of the 
press, they had better do it as compositors than as compo- 
sers—as operatives than as editors. We think so out of 
tenderness towards the sex ;—for we would have them do 
that work which is easiest and best paid. Now what edi- 
tor is there, male or female, who earns so much by his 
Jabour as one of his journeymen printers? In fact chere 
is no class of operatives just now, who are so well paid as 
printers. e demand for their labour has been steadily 
inereasing for years—and it is a demand which cannot 
be met with an adequate supply at a short warning. it|* 
takes a lung time to learn to set types readily ; and at this 
moment, common expertness at this work is a sure 
means of earning a good living. A tolerably good com- 
positor can readily find employment at prices which will 
enable him to earn from ten to fifteen dollars a week.— 
Now this very work, type setting, is excelleatly wefl adapt- 
ed to the physical powers and constitution of women— 
wko would be rich with so much less. Compositors 
to be sure, sfand, but in no other respect have they more 
exercise than shoemakers ; and women need less exercise 
than men. As for strength, none is wanted ; for a type 
weighs less chan a knitting needle—and it is jast as cer- 
tain that girls could set type as well as, not to say better 
than men, a3 that men could aot possibly learn to knit and 
sew as well as women. Girls are now employed to change 
the sheets of paper, &c. at the power presses ; and though 
@ man or two winst be about a printing office, to do the 
heavy work, such as lifting the loaded chases, galleys, 
cases, icc. yet we see no reason why women should not be 
us much employed, and to quite as good purpose in print- 
ing offices, as in cotton manufactories. 

With women employed to set the type, and power- 
presses to nse them, the expense of printing would be re- 
duced one’ half or three-quarters and what an immense 
ippulse might thus be given to that power of the press, 
which hes done so much and promises so much more for 
the world. ; 

















Jury Trial in Louisiana. \t appears by the Opelousas 
Gazette, that in a case of the State of Louisiana against 
Gayarré, onan indictment for murder, the jury brought in 
a verdict of guilty of murder unpremeditated—this would 
be similar to our verdicts, but what goes a little beyond 
our practice, the jury recommend to the court to inflict 
the severes: penalty prescribed by the law for this crime ; 
namely, a fine of $2000, and imprisonment for 20 years. 
The jury steps beyond its proper province, in making this 
recommendation, since the punishinent is left to the court 
by the Louisiana code, still this was only an extension of 
the principle of jury trial, not a departure from it, for if 
‘the jury areto be the judges of the fact of crime, or no 
crime, they may as well be supposed to be good judges of 
the degree of crime. This is the inference on pringple, 
but in fact and praciice, if the law has assigned to deter- 
mination of the punishment to the court, the jury has 
‘strictly no more right than any by-stander, to advise the 
court on the subject, or ‘than the court has to advise the 
jury what verdict to give. Suppose when all the evidence 
is given in, and the arguments made, the jarors and the 
judges should conseit with all persons who happened to be 
in court about the verdict*and judgment, it would be 
thought a very anomalous proceeding, and, in. fect, in di- 
rect violation of the common rules as to the jurors. And 
yet the interference of the judges with the verdict, or the 
jury with the judgment, any further thas the law strictly 
authorizes it, is not altogether dissimilar. It seems to us 
that the influence a judge should exercise over a jury in 
regard to the facts, ought, if possible to be more definitely 
and precisely settled by the law. Thereis perhaps no ob- 
jection to the jury's advising the court on the subject of 
the judgment, or the court's attempting to influence the 
juvy in giving their verdict, but itis a point that seems to 
require to be More deGaitely settled by the laws. 





A Year in Spain.—A book under this title, by a “ young 
American,” has been just published by Messrs. Hilliard, 
Gray, Little, and Wilkins, of this city, of which we will 
endeavour to speak more particularly, When we have had 
time to recs! it. From the passages we have read, dip- 
‘ping into the volume here and there at random, we are 
very favourably impressed ; and we think our readers will 
be sa, from the following passage extracted from it. 


The U. 8. ship North Carolina entering the Harbour of 
Gibraltar.—[The writer has just been describing St. 
Michael's Cave, and proceeds]—* There was, however, a 
much finer sight than this which I did not miss secing; a 
finer sight, indeed, a far prouder exhibition, than any 
which comes within the whole range of nature and of art. 
This was an American ship of the line, which had been 
long expected at Gibraltar, and which 1 had been ex- 

-tremely anxious to meet." She was said to be the largest, 
certainly the most efficient and formidable, 2s well as the 
most beautiful ship that ever crossed the ocean. After 
much weary expectation, the ship was at length signaled 
from the tower, and climbing to the top of the rock, I saw 
hér coming down before a gentle Levanter, with skysails 
ané studdingsails—a perfect cloud of snow-white canvass. 
By and by the lighter sails were drawn in and disposed of. 
Europa was doubled and left behind, and the gallant ship 
stood boldly into the harbor, with yards a little braced, 
eail3 all filled and asleep, and hull just careened enough to 
improve the beauty of the broadside. As she came closer, 
and [contemplated her from the more favorable position 
of the line wail, nothing could exceed the beauty of the 
spectacle. If, as we are told in the Life of Columbus, 
* nothing seems to have filled the mind of the most stoical 
‘savage with more wondergthan that sublime and beautiful 
trophy of human genius, a ship under sail,’ what would 
have been the wild ecstacy of the sensitive Anacoona, if 
instead of the shapeless caravel of the Adelantado, she had 
Grst seen this ship, at leasttwenty as large, and a hundred 
more perfeat. She might aet only.-rase.believed it 
to have come from Turi, but that the deity himself had 
deigned tu come down and visit his children of Xaragua. 
Even to a practised eye the sight was a ma3nificént one. 
Instead of the heavy poop and other incumbrances, which 
disfigure European vessels of the same class, every thing 
was smooth and uniform, calculated to produce an unbro- 
ken effect and the most perfect symmetry. So perfect, 
indeed, are the proportions of this vessel, that her size at 
a distance would be uydervalued, and though larger in 
tonnage and throwing a greater weight of metal than any 
ship that ever went to sea, yet her appearance is so decep- 
tive, that she might at a distance be taken for and ap- 
proached as a frigate. lt was only by comparing the pig. 
my proportions of the men who moved up and down the 
masts or threw the lead, with her huge masts and wide 
spread canvass, that any idea could be formed of her size 
until she entered the road and came near other vessels. A 
British frigate, which had hitherto looked a leviathan, as 
the American crossed her stern, was dwindled into a coch- 
boat. And now the wonder became still greater, to see 
this immense mass, this wooden mountain, playing about 
in the harbor, with the graceful facility of a little schoon- 
er; the huge sails changed from side to side, to receive 
the action of the wind with the changing pros, and at last 
when the anchor was cast, gathered up into plaits and 
as Pa yan jew, with the facility with which a bird 
‘i foes 4 ? 
the whistle of the co, aie pana os 
* The immense size of the ship did no:, however, be- 


come completely palpable to me until | had reached her 


in a boat, jon ed up the weary 

upon her deck. The sailore al ee 
mainmast, looking with silent 
ed region of the quarter-deck. 
ground, danked by a double battery 


stationed at 


and tuture hope of our country. 


was added to the number. 
that gave impulse and soul to the machine. 


Greeks and Romans may have made nobler buildings and 
better statues and finer paintings than we do. Yet—tosay 
nothing of our improvement in morals, to leave unnoticed 
a thousand rare and useful discoveries, and especially that 
singular invention of our countryman, the proudest pro- 
duction of human ingenuity, by which the elements are 


the Augustan or any other age. ever produce to compare 


three aniform decks, they are of so heavy a calibre, thirty- 
twos and forty-twos, that the weight of metal thrown at 


drawn up before the 
—— the hallow- 

spacious parade 
, a “ ¥, & hundred fue | look- 
ing soldiers, with burnished arms and well brushed attire 
were drawn up to salute the departure of the commander. 
A eplendid baad of music, dressed ie Moorish garb, was 
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ſeel the folly of that wish which could look back with long- 
ing after the refinements of ‘the Augustan age.’ The 


made tv trinmph over each other—what, let me ask, did 


with this noble production, in which art itself is outdone, 
and science altogether exhausted ? 

*The U. S. ship North Carolina, Commodore John 
Rodgers. 

t Though the Carolina carries but one hundred guns. on 


the double broadside, is greater than that of any first rate 
in ihe British service, It is 3,840 pounds. And yet this 
ship is called a seventy-four !—This is ‘an absurdity.— 
What great inconvenience would there be in calling a ship 
of twenty-four guns a twenty-fuur—a ship of forty-four 
guns a forty-four—of an hundred an hundred gun ship— 
instead of the present deceptive classification of sloops, 
frigayes, and seventy-fours. Another instance of defvc- 
tive organization in our navy was apparent in the humble 
rank and indefinite title of the commander of this ship.— 
‘Though chief of our squadron in the Mediterranean, and, 
indeed, of the whole navy, he is yet in positive rank only 
a post-captain. There are men in the navy, who entered 
it long-wfter he had attained his psesent rank, and who 
heve passed from grade to grade, whilst he has remained 
stationary, until they have now become his equals. Here 
is room for reformation. 





Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, &c. ‘The Edinburgh 
Review for December has an able article on Burns, occa- 
sioned by the publication of a new biography of him; by 
Lockhart. The article contains a great deal of good spec- 
ulation and just remark. It is unnecessary to quote any 
of the general praises of Burns. Many of our readers 
sing, and all of them read and hear, and admire his poe- 
etry. The Reviewer says ‘By far the most finished, com- 
plete,and truly inspired picces of Burns are, without doubt, 
to be found among his songs.’ The article gives the ful- 
lowing account of his composing Scols wha hae wi’ Wal- 
lace bled, and proceeds to remark upon some other of his 
pieees with which our readers are familiar. 

‘Why should we speak of Scols, wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled ; since all know it, from the king to the meanest of his 
subjects? This dithyrambic was composed on horseback ; 
in riding in the middle of tempests, over the wildest Gal- 
loway moor, in company with a Mr. Syme, who, ohserv- 
ing the poet's looks, forbore to speak,—judiciously enough 
—for a man composing Bruce's Address might be unsate 
to trifle with. Doubtless this stern hymn was singing it- 
self, as he formed it, through the soul of Burns: but to 
the external ear, it should be sung with the throat cf whirl- 
wind. So long as there is warm blood in the heart of 
Scotchman or man, it will move in fierce thrills ‘under this 
warode, the best, we believe, that was ever written by any 





n. 

Another wild stormful song, that dwells in our ear and 
mind with a strange tenacity, is Macpherson's Farewell.— 
Perhaps there is something in the tradition itself that co- 
operates. For was not this grim Celt, this shaggy North- 
land Cacus, that ‘lived a life of sturt and'strife, and died 
by treacherie,’ was not he too one of the Nimrods or Na- 
poleous of the earth, in the arena of his own remote misty 
glens, for want of aclearer and wider one? Nay, was 
there not a touch of grace given him? A fibre of love 
and softness, of poctry itself, must have lived in his sav- 
age heart ; for he composed that air the night before his 
execution, on the wings of that poor melody, his better 
soul would soar away above oblivion, pain, and all the ig- 
nominy aud despair, which, like an avalanche, was hurl- 
ing him to to the abyss! Here also, as at ‘Thebes, and in 
Pelops’ line, was material Fate matched against man’s 
Free-will ; matched in bitterest though obscure due| ; and 
the ethereal soul sunk not, even iu its blindness, without a 
ery which has survived it. But who, except Buras, could 
have given words to such a soul ; words that we never 
listen to without a strange half-barbarous, half-poetic fel- 
low-feeling ? t 

‘Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 

. Sae dauntingly gaed he ; 

He play'd a spring, and danced it round, 
Below the gallows tree.’ 


Under a lighter and thinner disguise, the same princi- 
ple of Love, which we have recognized as the great char- 
acteristic of Burns, and of all true poets, occasionally man- 
ifests itself inthe shapeof Humor. Everywhere, indeed, 
in his suony moods, a full buoyant flood of mirth rolls 
through the mind of Burns ; he rises to the high, and 
stoops to the low, and is brother and playmate to all Na- 
ture. We speak not of his bold and often irresistible fac- 
ulty of caricature ; for this is Drollery rather than Hu- 
mor: Buta much tenderer sportfulaess dwells in*him ; 
and comes forth here and there, in evanescent and beauti- 
ful touckes ; as in his Address to the Mouse, or the Farm- 
er's Mare, or in his Elegy on Poor Mailie, which last may 
be reckoned his happiest effort of this kind. In these 
pieces, there are traits of a Humor as fine as that of 
Sterne ; yet altogether different, original, peculiar—the 
Humor of Buras. 





It was recently objected in the British House of Com- 
mons, that some of the petitions against the Catholic- 
Emancipation were signed by women. The Speaker, 
who has it seems been married during the recess, said he 
knew of no laws forbidding women to petition parliament. 
But the following incident which occurred in Germany, 
seems to squint towards a rebellion on the part of the la- 
dies, against the aristocracy which the men have hitherto 
maintained in every patt of the world, except in the com- 
munity of the ancient Amazonians ; for if the ladies 
once get the habit of using their arms, they are just as 
likely to encounter the men, as each other. 


Amazonian Duel. We have from time to time noticed 
the encroachme.:ts made by the ladies upon the rights and 
and privileges of the lordly sex. They have at last cap- 
ped the climax of their enormities and reached tie ‘ultima 
thule’ of their aggressions. Two ladies, the one French, 
and the other German, lately quarrelled at Strasbourg, 
about a young miniature painter. The latter is a baron- 
ness—the former wife to a gencral of a Division. The 
German lady challenged her rival—female seconds were 
appointed —and the parties beligerent met, pistol in hand. 
The fair German insisted upon fighting muzzle to muzzle, 
but the more prudent French woman stood out for twenty 
five paces. The word was given—‘fire!’ and they did 
fire with great nouchalence, but at the same moment, and 
bo-h missed. Hereupon Germany became a little excited 
and ipsisted upon advancing and firing until one or the 
other should fall. France demurred—did not like the 
plao at all—was willing to try another shot at twenty-five 
paces, but was averse to approximation. The seconds in- 
terposed—declared that the laws of honor were satisfied 
took away the pistols, and put a siay to further proceed- 
ings. Before leaving the ground, France, in very hand- 
some terms, disclaimed all personal hostility, saying ‘she 
had thought it due to her honor to take a shot with the 
German, but now that the affair was at an end the lady 
was welcome to the miniature painter, wiiom she had for- 
bidden her presence that very morning.” Thus Germany 
got the painter, and so ended this tragedy ‘thal might hare 
been.’ What will the ladies do next ? 

X. ¥. Cour. 





The following paragraph is from the Boston Courier : 
Sugar from Beets. lt is stated in a Freach paper, upon 
the authority of the evidence given before the Commer- 
cial Commission of Inquiry, that there are now in France 
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the stern, aud the officers were all collected | in the course Of the present year the quantity ’ 
for the same purpose vpon the quarter-deck, iu irregular | gar wade trom this root will be at feast 5,000,000 kilo- 
groups of noble looking soung tellows. the present pride grammes [rather than 10,000,000 pounds} which is double 
At length the Hercu- the quantity of last year. ” 
lean form and martial figure of the veteran commander | Journalist, that at no very distant period, the production 
Here was the master spirit | of sugar in France will equal the consemption, and that 
A thousand | the competition which will arise out of this circumstance, 
eyes were fixed upon him, a thousand hats were raised ; | added to the perfection introduced into the mode of fab- 
and as he passed over the side, the soldiers presented arms | rication, will undoubtedly contribute tuwards a consider- 
and the mustc sent forth a martial melody. 1 thought | 
had never seen any array so soul inspiring, so imposing ; 
and wheu f came from contemplating the whole, to look | ers of Massachusetts to try the experiment of Manofactur- 
into the detai!s of this perfect contrivance, this little world, | ing Sugar from Beets ? 
this moving city, and to admire the excellent order and ar- | 
rangement every where observable for health, comfort and 
convenience, for annoyance and defence ; | could not but 


| alé@ fall in 


society offered a 


an account of the process of the manufacture as carried 
on in France, which we do not recollect to have met 


with a spirit that will merit and probably receive success. 


nearly a hundred manufactories for the fabrication of 
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It is believed, says the French 


price. 
Woald it not be well for some of the enterprising farm- 
Why has not the agricultural 


mium for ite production. 
We should be glad if any of our readers would furnish 


with. 





Theatricalsa— Paris asp Loxpox. This very beautiful 
exhibition deserves particular notice. Its power of scenic 
illusion can hardly be credited by one who has not seen 
it. The play begins at or, rather near Paris. In the course 
of the first act the Odeon Theatre at Paris is represented ; 
the inside of the Theatre, with a painted audience and a 
liciug orchestra (so mingled as hardly to be discriminated,) 
looking out upon the real audience of the Tremont. But 
the diorama as it is called, the moving scenery constitutes 
the great charm of the piece. A steam boat is represent- 
ed as moored at the pier of Calais. Presently the fastea- 
ings are cast off, the boat remains in the middle of the 
stage, but the scenery moves with such true and natural 
motion, that the views and incidents of a steamboat voy- 
age across the channel are represented with a force and 
truth that can hardly be conceived. Inthe remarks we 
have woticed concerning this drama, nothing has been 
said ofthe play assuch. But itis a remarkably amusing 
one, and better acted throughout then any we recollect to 
have seen at the house this winter. Thayer, as Mr. Froth, 
a fop in full feather, Hyatt, as ‘my lord’s’ coachman, and 
Captain Gobble, just such a gluttonous gourmand as peo- 
ple say John Bull is apt to be at Paris—are all aeted per- 
fectly well. In fact, we recollect no exhibition this winter 
which has combined strouger attractions. 

At the Old House, Mr. Young has the house and all he 
can make from it. We hope this will be something not to 
be laughed at ; aad if greenroom gossip may be cred- 
ited, Mr. Young inten‘s to carry on his short campaign 





[For the New England Galaxy. ] 
PROMINENT FEATURES 


Mr, Editor: Au old proverb says, ‘it is easier to la- 
ment a personal defect, than to cure a vicious habit.’— 
Nothing can be more true, sir. A round shouldered 
child often causes more maternal solicitude than one with 
a head-strong temper ; and there never was found but 
one man too handsome for anything. Why is it that 
these little personal defects, or great personal redundan- 
cies have so much influence over our feelings, temper and 
characters ? Why is it that a little man always struts and 
tries to look big, while a tall, slim giant will stoop and 
cringe, as though afraid of getting to heaven before his 
time? External appearance and internal inclination are 
often sadly at variance ; for many a little, lame, pugnos- 
ed urchig has been Gred with the spirit of Cesar or a 
Bonaparte ; while not seldom we find a round-limbed, 
stout, well-made fellow seated crosslegged on a tailor’s 
bench. , * 

Mr. Editor, I speak from personal experience in this 
matter, for an unkind fortune has doomed me to the pos- 
session of a prominent feature. Yes, sir, it took the lead 
of me in my early infancy, and I have been led by it ever 
since. ‘The first recollections of my childhood are con- 
nected with it, and it has been my constant trouble, vexa- 
tion and ‘Dlarplot’ to the present day. 

You know and perhaps have witnessed those singular 
little consultations of relations, old maid aunts and spec- 
tacled grandmothers in particular,which are held over the 
features of a bawling infant, long before it can be fairly 
said tohave much featnre about it. There it began.— 
‘Mother's eyes and father's lips but where did the nose 
come from 2?” 

I grew bigger and bigger, and my nose grew bigger too; 
and at last | went to 2 woman’s schéol and learned my 
alphabet and horn-boox ; but as soon as I came to words 
of four letters, all the class were asking me to spell 
x-0-8-E, Then I went to ‘catechise,’ and we had a pre 
cious easy catechise of it, for all the answers were either - 
nod or a shake of the head. But even here I did not es: 
cape, for the ‘ma'am’ told my mother that I was ‘pretty 
well at the yesses, but always stumbled over my noes.’ 
Then I went to town-school and college, and in all my 
studies and sports my old trouble still continygd. 1 hated 
Ovid for his nickname’s sake, and found but little consola 
tion in the idea that a great poet was blessed with a grea 
nose, when I found thatimmortality had not only beer 
conferred on his name but on his nose too. Then,sir,in my: 
sports ; if 1 outswam my fellows, they told me that my’ 
nose served me as a cutwater ; and if 1 played cricket; 
they always cried out to me to take care of my nose ! 
At last, I left college and settled at a country law-school. 
Here at least for a time, I was in quiet. Puffendorf aut 
Blackstone say nothing about noses, and in hard study 
there was some relief. My mother to be sure, said I al« 
ways had my nose in a book, but then there was consola j 
tion in that; for it was well if a book would hold it. 
Next, | was admitted to practice, and soon felt all the 
eager pulsations of a young lawyer at hearing his firs! 
case called on for trial. It was an unlucky hit, sir. J ha: 
unwillingly been engaged to defend a suit for a nuisance; 
and the trouble complained of was a piggery. The tria: 
went on swimmingly until I had to cross-examine a shor ! 
thick-ne¢k«d, pugnosed fellow, the wit of the village as i 
seemed” No stoner did ask him, how he knew a cer 
tain faet,—than he clapped his finger on his unprominen' 
feature, giving me a knowing leer, about the meaniug 0: 
which there could be no mistake,—‘Oh, sir, 1 knows !—: 
The court room was of course in a roar of laughter, an:' 
there ended my professional career. 

Thea, sir, 1 joined an engine-company, and here th: 
ũreman kindly offered to explain to me the engine. I fo! 
lowed on famously ’till we came to the hose pipe. ‘An: 
here’ said he, ‘when you begin to play, it's well to cover 
the nose with your hand.’ He can’t do it,'—said 2 littl 
blackguard at my elbow, —it satisficd me with engine com 
panies. 

I once succeeded ia getting chosen a member of our Le 
gislature, and frequently became so far interested in th: 
dedates then going on, as to be called a leading membe 
After a warm debate, | overheard two gentlemen talkin, 
of the vote. ‘How did Mr. K. vote? said one. ‘Oh, wit 
his noes of course,’ replied the other. The loud laug- 
which followed brought to my mind a dim recollection « 
my schvol ma‘am and her stumbling blocks, and I gave u: 
public life forever. Inext tried travelling, and sought b: 
hurryiag from place to place to forget myself in the vari 
ety around me. But my evil genius still pursued me. A 
Franconia, they offered to show me a projecting crag i, 
their mountains, which from some fancied resemblance, 
was called, St. Anthony's nose ; and when I visited th 
Royal Exchange Menagerie, the keeper asked me to o! 
serve what a nose the elephant had. In Scotland, a crack: 





Sugar from the Beet Root ; and that it is calculated that 





ed brained craniologist once insisted upon taking « plais- 


ter-cust of me, and asked me if | was fond of children ;— ; 

while a French barber made me a flourishing obeisance, 

and offered to share me for nothing, for J had such a} 
j 


handie to my face, that it was a pleasure to operate upon ‘ing to do with newspapers but to tread 
| think you Editors acquainted with every 
and spirit. I confined myself to my chamber, ‘til I be- | explain a little matter which troubles wie? 1 
, Curiosity as the good lady ‘who died of a 
The doctor recommended exercise and madeira. I was and | can't getto the bottom of this perale 
airaid it would make my nose red. [ lost my teeth too | stone has no hole init. A prodigious 


me. Ureturned home, Mr. Editor, worn out both in body 


came hypp'd, and in fact grew thin,—all but my rose.— 


and as my cheeks fell in, my nose perceptibly shot oat lou- 
ger and longer. The very boys in the streets laughed at 
me, and the girls giggled and turned up their noses at me 
as I passed. Oh, Sir, Willis may rave as much as he 
pleases about a girl's eyes, or cheeks, or hair, or lips ;— 
he has never felt as | have the inexpressible beauty of a 
little, delicate, impudent, roguish looking nose, placed in 
the midst of all those features he raves so much about. 

A few weeks since, as I rose in the morning, I saw on 
the wall fronting my chamber window, in great capital let- 
ters the word ESON. I speculated upon it, as I would have 
done upon a Greek Inscription, and had just wrought 
myself up to a true antiquarian spirit, when a little curly 
headed laughing scoundrel, who had been watching me, 
popped out from behind a fence and told me to spell it 
backwards. It was the first of April, to be sure, sir, but it 
like to have been the death of ine. K. 





Letters from Mrs Lavinia Grabbthurpe to her mother Mrs Rams- 
bottom. 


NO. I. 
Boaston Dec — 1828. 

Deer Mar—Arter a tejus and boystirrus woyage acrost 
the” Atalantick, ve hankered in Boaston arbonr. A leetle 
vile arter ve left Haveher and afote ve vas out o’ sight o’ 
land, I vas 0 sick you cant think ; and ven | used to feel 
squawmish and could'nt keep nothin on my stomak, the 
nasty sailor fellers used to baw! oat ‘you heave oh!” so 
you may madgin vere them vas brought up. ‘The doctor, 
as we had on a board, said ag how, see sickiness vas giner- 
leyO N toan — a of boil ; ow hod, is'nt it ? 
Ve passed the Grand Bank of Newfoundland in an eavy 
fog vich vas a misfortin, cause as I did'nt see it, I can't 
describe the bildin. I saw a vale, tho the see was a run- 
nin mountins eye ; howsomdever J did'nt cry my i's out, 
ven ve got a shore. Mister Grubbthorpe says as how this 
day is the annyworsery of our nutshells, or the day as ve 
vent up to the halter of highmen ; and he’s as fond on me 
as hever; you'll ardly think it, but my sitiation is sich 
that I expecs to persent him with a leetle sun and air-afore 
long. You know Mar ve allvayg took the peeppell of 
Amerrykey two be salvages, but if you vas in this ear 
place, you'd railly think you vas atome ; they speaks the 
hinglish ere; vould yon believe it? and allmost as vell as 
them dees as is bread and born in Lunnun, vith von or 
too xepshuns ; they ave got a wulgar trick of mispcrnoun- 
sin too letters, the We and the Haitch; they alvays say 
‘Old Whine’ instid of Hold Vine ; nothin you know can't 
be more orrid. They purtend howsomdever tobe wherry 
Frenshifyed ere, in every thin. Ven ve vere in Parry, the 
French Capitall, ve used to vonder ow they could devow- 
er sich varment as Frogs, but ere in Boaston they've gota 
Pond, vere they keeps Frogs, and fattens em up; com- 
mon frogs! vould you believe it? [ spose I must give you 
some intimidation of the polly tickel state of Amerrykey, 
but that must be Entry News, az ve says in Frensh. There 
is a wilent conquest ere, about hoo shall be next Resident 
of the Younighted Stets; he is a sort o’ King, only his 
rain is not long—four ears only are allowed him, and the 
peeppell thinks them long enuff. ‘Chey rides ere a guod 
deal in orses and shayseses ; Mister G. took me in vun on 
em, to see the park of a Mister Roxberry, who lives a foo 
miles out o’ town, and Mister G. was so careless, as to 
drive over his Neck, and yet he never nowed of the hacsi- 
dent ; vould you believe it? Vevé'been to all the publick 
places, first to a large buildin they calls Funny-hall, vere 
they holds their polly tickle Cockroaches. The State- 
Ouse, vich looks vell, cause its onan Ill. The Senight 
meets there every day, its a public body—and the Legis- 
later sets there. The prospectus is werry expensive from 
‘the cupuler of the buildin. You may see all the vay to 
the hoeshun, and the little oils on the vater look so pretty, 
you can’tthink. They’ve gotupa French Uproar ere at 
the Thehater. I went to see em hackt the ‘Barbourrous 
of Civility.’ The leader of the Banditti in the hogistie, 
has a great many motions, and the Promper has a little 
ouse upon the stage. Vould you believe it? The Corushes 
are xquizit. Next ve saw a penny raiumer of the conflag- 





vait no longer, 0 Adoo, and dont fergit 
Your hone 
Lawinia. 


may be e 


cordingly sent them to us. 





[For the New England Galaxy.) 
: PROSPECTS. 
1 Jove to roam o’er the pebbled beach, 
And watch advenwure’s sail, : 
And vision urge to its utmost reach— 
Where angry tempests wail, 
Where the strong waves kiss the mountain sky, 
And wild the sea-bird’s scream ;— 
‘ ‘The world of waters!’ to the eye 
O! ‘tis not fancy's dream! 


I love the sight—of the folded cloud 
Edged with the young moon's rays, 
Though its boson, hold the thanders loud, 
And flash with light‘ning’s blaze !— 
How chang'd its look, as it Goats alang, 
Borne on the freshening gales ; 
A heavy mass—a biMowy throng 
The misty atoms sail! 





past week, several successful experiments of a patent tra- 
velling carriage, the property of Sir James Anderson, 
Bart. and Wm. Henry James, Esq. It is propelled by a 
steam-engine, the cylinders and machinery of which oc- 
Ccupy a space inconceivably limited, the former being on- 
ly 3 1-2 inches diameter, and one foot stroke (or length.) 
The failure which has hitherto been experienced in bring- 
ing steam-carsiages to perfection is, in the present in- 
stance, entirely obviated by the peculiar and simple adap- 
tation of the machinery, and the nove} construction of the 
boiler, which renders its explosion impossible. On Thurs- 
day last we were present at a trial in the neighborhood of 
Wanstead, when the carriage proceeded four miles across 
Epping Forest, over a heavy road, Carrying twenty-four 
passengers, at the rate of fifteen miles per hour, and re- 
turned the same distance with thirty-eight. It is guided 
with perfect facility, (of this we ourselves made practical 
proof,) and its velocity can be regulated at pleasure. It 
was conducted up a hill newly gravelled, about a quarter 
of a mile in extent, which proved its ascending power to 
equal that of any stage coach and four. The Public will, 
however, shortly have an Opportunity of judging of this 
unperalieled and important invention, as, we understand, 
the proprietors will bring these vehicles into general use, 
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Massxs Evrrors.—We common folks 





* Like aa i-roasted ogg, ail ¢ one stig.n 


he 


n; but how happens it that the honegs end eon,” 
lost by the ‘punished’ are given only to one 
conquering army? Some of my guad friends 
most heroical outcry latterly, appear ag better 
they had kept quiet and remained in good 
old companions. When are ‘the good EH, 
ites to be paid off? Some of them har. J 
while,—and one would think had earned % 
One or two of my old friends remind mre just eee 
grandfather's Curr, who went one — 
hear Mt WhitGeld hold forth in a cow Pasture, fs 
so much penetrajed by ihe preaching, they 
down and rolled about most i 
quaintance came along and put a suddea 
‘Cuff,’ said he, ‘what for you act so, hey » 
ser Whitfield too good—I no bear it.’ "Masser in 
my! dat no Masser Whitfield! he sick, end 
dy else.’ ‘No Masser Whitfield!’ yelled 
jumped as straight as a bean-pole, ‘no Maver 

den I been dirtying myself all dis while Sor netting’ ” 


The Jugean Stable. Iſ the whole business, * 
and appointments, is the rewarding these 
hurraing for the Hero, then nothing is to e 
citizen who has not,as Fuistef says, made hie 
by huzzaing in the king's service,’ and as } ama 
man who mostly mind my own affairs t 
ing room, the custom-house, and State-street, aij 
for nobody, I have, of course, no right to aay ayy 
But if the removals and appointments are ' 
other principle than those of reward and 
would respectfully inquire why, in all the 
custom-house, the rotten part still remaias 
there is any pretence of reform, why not 


gellation of Moocow, and ↄ hottoinmyton cheese-player— 
but Mc G. is a vaitin for this ere, and he says the post cant 


Note.—\gg understand that Mrs Grubthorpe’s letters 
shortly from the London press—ia the 
mean time, a publication of a few of them in our Journal 
she thought would probably assist the sale, and has ac- 


Patent Steam Carriage. We have witnessed du: ing the 


stage of the process, at what the whole t 
past considered to be our commercial 


had any thing to do at the custom-house. 
VE 


part of our custom-house establishment way be ve 
as entitled to the distinction of having been ous 
cial incubus, | leave every one to conjecture 
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which spoke of it, stated the difficulty to 


from the following remarks in the Boston 
the affair was of an altogether different c! 


territory of a State that has zed in 
the‘sanctity of a seventh part of time. 


with solicitude.’ 


mean it,—this prosecution should indeed 
solicitude. 
Since theabove rema 


Messrs Editors—Having seen a fp 
per of this day, copied from the New ¥i 
Advertiser, stating that the mait from thet 
stopped by the inhabitants of Prine 
think it proper to communicate the pay 
the occurrence... It was not the letter 
bags containing the Chrislian 
terly Returns, Dead Letters, &c. ont 

eral Post Office, Washington, for the 
which we are sub-contractors, uader 
Co. and on his arrival at Princetun on 
driver. who was regularly sworn, was 
with the mail bags by several of the 
pelled to remain until Monday morning, 
The public may be gratified to learn that 
about being instituted against the pe 
Post Office Law of the United States. 


HILL, 
Philad. April 234, 1829. 


Singular Violinist. An Italian, aamed 


Strange stories are told about his pe 
others, it is said he can play the most di 


and the following very curious ad 
the Gazette of that city : 


‘The Chevalier Nicolo Paganini, 
ber of his Majesty the Emperor of 
honor to give, on Saturday, the 20eh B 


he will execute, among other pieces, L'Or 
a dramatic sonata, with a full 


on the 4th cord. First division—the 
ofthe pevple. 4th, fury of the sea. Sth, 
turn of tranquility. Sth, explosion of the 
joy.’ 


The Hon John McLean, late P. M.G. 


with his family. It is said chat he will 
-| future residegce. — 


brought to light in Hadley, Saratoga 


Slopping the Mail. A week or two since, 
stopped in Trenton, New Jersey, on Sunday. 


the guard's insisting upon an inside seat. 


‘We understand that the intention of those dil 

stopped the United States mail in Trentor; pat 
the Sabbath, was to test the constitutional jm 
United States to send a mail on the Salibath 

Int 
prosecution, said to have been commenced 
citizens under the Post Office law of the Up 
will be an important one, and its result will 


This is the first intimation we have evers 

existing laws are sufficient to stop the mail@ 
If such notions indeed exist any where ; if 
who believe that the laws mean this or can bg 


following paragraph from the Ph Iphia je 


an 


become very celebrated for his skill ape pe 


pieces, upon one string of his violin, better 
else can with the whole instrument. Heis 


ral desire, a concert which will be the lest, aa 


storm. 2d,commencement of the tempest. ui, 
6th, the disorder of the elements at its heigat, # 


of the U. S. S. Court, arrived at Cinciansl OP 


Steel Ore. Under this name the Trey 
some account of a remarkable variety of 


The bars which are made from the ore, 


ery iron, come from under the hammer 
steel. Me John P. Fellows, of Troy, 
of the Sentinel a penknife blade of this 
firm and keen edge, cutting a hard quill 


it, which proved excellent. This is ® 
metallurgy. 


Sailor's Chapel. The people of Lendes 
lecting funds for the erection of a fostieg 
elon the Thames, for the use of the 
‘nothing could induce the sailors to g¢ 
except it was on their own elemest.” 


New Rail Road. A pamphlet has bee 
York, developing the subject of 
1000 miles in length, and to be ¢ 
of $8,000,000 to 35,900,000, from the 
tion of the Mississippi, to Rock River. 
‘in the full tide of successful experiaest, 
ago seemed—or would have seeched, if 
quite as excessive and impracticable 








without delay.— Sunday Times of March 16. 








| Speer to any body sew: 


loops in a forge fire, as in the usual way of 


and he stated that various edge tools bad ™ 
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TE ET LES. ee eae 2 eee? x a — alate Sawa ae s — — 
HENEUM GALLERY ‘jarge and protruding band of fur, which gave it semen hal OUR REPRESENTATIVES. L.2tin aima-e—to love—emare i obselcic for A Mary! * hymen tay porepery Ate, ge ny 4 
ATHENEUM G- paid pot the gic of # Moorish turban ;—thus Conjoining in then | Messrs. Edvors: Caneoy one tell wie a self-elected | which is for Mary A—eteh ns for Mary Ano—tieretore | “orth Brow ade oe, Andrew Shearer to Margaret Gilmes. 
(No. 1.) costume, the fashions of the country in winch they were, —— lep'd : committee. should arrogate | Marianne meaus to love —What a deteriaination—Hal '— eer Vico Bradbury a a Fowler. 
— become quite au | and of that from which they claimed tveir origin. Tine rody of men yclep da county cou : ‘ ce Y nM: ‘ it * ER IN ———— Kuhn to — = i 
The opening of the Exhibition has become q | dress of the women was of somewhat a similar nature ;—| to themselves the task of saying whe shall, or who shall | "Well Mary Aun—-saud b—quite pacis you may taRe) tore, DD. Homphrevs Storer, M.D. ta Abby * 


Newton, Micah M. Rutter to Harriet Gilson, 


| your seat’ Lunenburg, Aaron Butler to Lydin Marshall. 


exent in the year. It Gills up so well the gap between the | ne petticoat of red cloth might have been the garment of not, go to the House of Representatives ? 


; and summer cam : 
—* feel quite ‘at aloss without it. As Editors, we are, 


w more about every thing than 
— — ana usual on such occasions, com- 
— a part of our superior wisdom on this 
any one should doubt or deny our judgment in 
- particular, he will probably be in the wrong ; but if 
md * ht, it by no means proves that we are not so too. 
oa pan opinions, and no man shall face us out of 
a 4 merely setting up his own. His ofinions may be 
? yeh ones, and we shall not take the trouble to deny 
—— best show his wisdom by not meddling with 
2 


municate to 
matier. If 








eaten general character of the exhibition, it is good 
e. better than the last: not so guod as the first. —* 
he temas raits, those blots of a gullery, are fewer and the wors 

Ba of them are less detestable than very —* — — 
The whole number of pictures is cons " 


op e heretofore, but they are larger, and the gallery very 
er W well. There are enough to be seen with any ploas- 

eS oradvantage. The green baize is a good substitute 
tea pre long rows of grinning and ghastly likenesses that 
— — out last year, like tormented things, from the shad- 


he ui ions. 
motor ene a do our modern artists choose 
to make their heads such spots of color in a background 
of no color? Raphacl did not do so in his portraits, nor 
‘Titian nor Rembrandt, and what is of much more impor- 
does not. The reasun is that they take 
likenesses and do not paint pictures. They do the heads, 
aad some of them, the drapery, a5 well as they can, and 
then they clear their palette on the background without 
any regard to harmony of color in the whole. They copy 
geture in the head, and tyust to their own poor fancies for 
aplace to put it in; the consequence of which is that all 
their portraits look uncomfortable—they look like people 
out of their habitual places—stuck up in a strange place 
to be painted. Look through the gallery and see how 
many portraits you will ind which look as if the painter 
bad come unawares upon the sitter, and painted him be- 
fore he knew he was sitting for his likeness—not one * 
cept perhaps Stuart's ‘Dr. Lloyd’ and Fisher's ‘Tisdale. 
No one seems at home in his frame—such pictures will do, 
for want of better, to hang in the parlor ; bnt they are no 
ornament toa gallery. Let the artists remember the story 
BB of the great master who told the nupil who offered to paint 
RBUM SMM is backgrounds, that if he were capable of doing that, he 
BB need not go to school any longer. Wedo not mean that 
, the mahal the background of a portrait should be labored and obtru- 
29M sive: that would injure the head ; but we mean that it 
ave ats should compose with it, and make part of the same pic- 
ture; that it should have a gradation of distance, and the 
same light and the same atmosphere with the head ; it 
should be considered an important part of the picture,and 


paigns of amusement, that we | 4 German peasant, while the dark scarf which was wrap- 


ped in fantastic folds around their shoulders, assumed the 
form of Oricatal drapery. Their head-dress, also, was 
shaped into the fashion of a turban. 

Oberfeldt paused a moment to gaze upon this singular 
group, when three of their number struck up a wild and 
spirited air, upon a flute and two guitars, and a fourth, 
with a tainbourime in her hand, sprang into the centre of 
the circle—which had, by this time, gathered around them 
—todance. The dancer was a young git! apparently a- 
bout sixteen ;—she was slender and finely formed, like 
most of her race, but she was already of a height beyond 
their ordinary low stature, and had the appearance of not 
being yet arrived at her full growth. A petticoat of bright 
scarlet displayed an ancle, combining, like the fetlock of 
an Arabian horse, delicacy, activity, and grace, in a singu- 
lar degree ‘The fine voluptucus outline of her limbs, at 
her early age, gave token, to a practised eye like that of 
Oberfeldt, of the perfection which it would attain in the 
maturity of womanly beauty. Her scarf was disposed 
around her bosom in a manner somewhat fantastic 1- 
deed, but highly picturesque and graceful,—yhile her a- 
bundaat tresses of coal-black hair were, for their only cov- 
ering and ornament, intertwined with a few ears of wheat 
and cornflowers, apparently just plucked from the fields 
Her skin was dark in complexion—but of that exquisite 
clearness, and extreme delicacy of texture, which almost 
render it doubitul whether it be surpassed by the most per- 
fect fairness. It might be ca 


That clear obscure, ~* 
So softly dark, and darkly pure, 


which we may suppose to have existed upon Cleopatra's 
cheek. Of her eves--those gems which form the crown 
and completion to the golden circle of beauty—the de- 
scription has already been given in the motto at the head 
of this chapter. 

The air to which she danced was wild and irregular,and 
the dance was accommodated to its varying expression.— 
Now, it was spirited, animated,, and even triumphant— 
and in such parts, the young Bohemian’s step . became 
more raggd and decided—her eye flashed, and she swung 
her tambourine into the air, with a free aud even fierce 
gesture, bespeaking exultation and pride. Then would 
come a sudden pause, and the music would recommence 
with a slow and soft measure; the bright eye then be- 
came languid and beseeching—the movements and the 
whole bearing insinuating and subdued. Next, the tone 
was of sorrow and dejection—and this versatile creature 
sank her head upon her breast, drooped her instrument 
by her side, and trailed her steps slowly and sadly on the 
ground. Then again the music burst forth into liveliness 
and joy—and again she sprang into the air, like the wild 
deer starting from the covert, and the dance ended as it 
had begun, with the display of mingled activity, brilliancy, 
and grace. A; : 

The Count gazed in wonder upon a creature so beauti- 
ful and so striking. The graceful agility with which she 
danced—sthe picturesque movements and attitudes which 
were displayed in the performance on her instrument— 
and, above all,the face of youthful loveliness which beam- 
ed and sparkled with exercise—all these were calculated 
to impress surprise and delight one who loved, and could 
appreciate, beauty as much as Obc. feldt. Aman who has 
studied it as he had done, is necessarily something of a 
physiognomist ; and, as he contemplated fixedly the coun- 
tenance of this fascinating being, he thought he could 
perceive iu it something superior to the lot which seemed 
to be hers, together with a consciousness of that superi- 
ority. The expression of her eye was not always in ac- 
cordance with the smile upon her lip;—a glance, now of 
weariness, now of disdain, was very perceptible to one 
who looked with scrutiny ;—and the smilc itself was fre- 
quently ‘in such a sort’ as though ‘her spirit scorned it- 
self that it could be moved to smik:’ for such purposes, and 
























not, as it is, the mere Gilling up of the pannel. We do 
ny, last not apply these remarke merely to the dit minores, to the 
al mineows of the art, but to those whose works have been 
path ‘thought to be models. We remember thut even the Stuart 
n its CORMIIE Gallery looked like a chequer-board with the men all set 
ed for a.game 
e Lets not be thought to spk disrespectfully of that 
will be ret. master of his urt. Nobody could paint a better 
head, and though he disdained the tailoring part of the 
* rieiure, he could paint drapery ; and that he could 
nail om: ‘compose a whole picture his full lengths of Washington 
if there ere abuntiant proofs. But this was not what he was paid 
an be WHEE sor doing. One handred dollars is not enough for such 
be poftrtice as will adorn a gallery. The artists therefore 
. who furnish that descripiion of paintings this year will 
» matuntervant-asas saying there arene good portraits 
ia G there, as the thing is commonly understood and paid for, 
raph ‘but that, for reputation as artists, they ought to paint a 
York. © few in a better style for exhibition. 
ghar Harding improves—his portrait of Mr Coxe is very 
‘ spirited; perhaps a little too much so. It looks smart ; a 
mail, thing we abbor in a picture as much as we do in a man. 
Post ¢ Swart always gave us the sitter's habitual look, even if 
—* the had never seen him before. Jt was his talent to ‘find 
Messrs ead ‘out the character of the man and the face at a glance. No 
Sunday at gnan or woman could impose upon him with a smart 
forcibly look, put on for the occasion. He saw through all that to 
atl tet theeatural soriace. A lady once set to him who thought 


t ber mouth a littlelarger than was becoming—she screwed 
* it up to its smallest size, that posterity might not find it 
gm out. This puzzled and provoked the great artist ; until at 
Jeagth, laying down his brush, he looktd at her over his 
spectacls—'Madam,’ said he, ‘perhaps you would like 
better to be painted without a mouth.’ His portraits are 
faithful records of character, they are historical monu- 
ments of the men of his time. He never made a fool look 
wise, nor a wise man look foolish; and though a gallant 
man, he would not even stoop to make an ugly woman 
handsome. 

We shall have more to say on the Exhibition next week. 





Tales of Passion. There are three of these tales ;—all 
"quite good. The first is called ‘Lord Lovel's Daughter,’ 
and relates to the reign of Henry VIII. of England. The 
beroine loves a monk, who is burned at the stake, by 
bishop Latimer, and she dies of a broken heart. The 
second is ‘The Bohemian,’ and the principal objection to 
this story is the extravagance and improbability of the in- 
cidents. A young German count is struck by the beauty 
and intelligence of & young gipsy—or Bohemian—at a 
fair, and seduces her. He gives her a thorough educa- 
ton, and she lives with him for a few years in great hap- 
pines. But the Count's family pride made him wish to 
‘marry for the sake of an heir. Accordingly he deserted 
the gipay and took a wife, and the gipsy revenged herself 
by stacling hie daughter and only child, and educating her 
% prostitution. She grew up very beautiful and very 
abandoned. The gipsy threw her in the way of the disso- 
lute Frederick Augustus, the Count's sovereign, and the 
Count, asthe minister of his master’s pleasures, assists 
the king in the seduction of his own daughter ; and when 
— accomplished, the gipsy reveals herself and dies. 

story is very bad, but it is told with a good deal of 
—* The third story ‘Second Love,’ is a pleasing tale 
ations stealing a Portuguese fair one from 
snag marrying her. They went to England, and 
* as happy as ihe day is long.’ On the whole 
volumes though: not so good as Pelham amd the Dis- 


u _— * — indications were not, indeed, 
open and plain. Tothe great majority of the spectators 
she appeared as mirthtulas well J active, as Terpischore; 
it was only to him who possessed the talisman of refined 
observation and acute deduction, that thev were visible. 
At feast, he read them thus ;—though, perliaps, he might 
be so quick-sighted as to see that which did not ¢xist—he 
might iavest her with the feelings he thought most suited 
to her position, and then imagiue that he traced them ia 
her aspect. 

As the dance ended she held the tambourine horizontAl- 
ly—though without any more direct supplication. The 
spectators showered money upon it; and the Count threw 
ima dollae. The largeness of the sum cause the 
eyes of the Bohemian, which were cast down during the 
whole of this proceeding, to be raised to the person who 
bestowed it. She looked into the face of Oberfeldt, as 
though to read the motive of his lavishness—and it seemed 
that the expression which she found there Was peculiar and 
apparent—for her eyes were, on the instant, again lower- 
ed, and asuffusion of blushes spread over her face and 
brow.’ 





The Catholic Emancipation Bill passed a third reading 
in the House of Commons, by a majority of 178. Many 
of the members collected about Mr Peel and shook hands 
with him in congratulation for this result of the vote. The 
bill altering the qualifications of voters, in Ireland, from a 
forty shilling freehold to one of ten pounds, passed the 
Commons, and was sent to the house of Lords at the same 
time. 


The Turks and Russians, seem determined on an obsti- 
nate contest during the present campaign. Witgenstein 
resigned as commander in chief of the Russian army, on 
the 27th Feb. being discharged from service as he himself 
saysto hisarmy, at his own earnest solicitation, on ac- 
count of his advanced age. General Deibitsch succeeds 
him, as commander in chicf, and was preparing to com- 
mence operations on the 27th Feb. by besieging Giurgevo, 
the only fortress remaining in possession of the Turks on 
the north bank of the Danube. 


Gov. Houston of Tennessee, has resigned his office, 
being as he says ‘delicately circumstanced and by misfor- 
tune more than by the fault or contrivance of any one, 
overwhelmed by sudden calamities.’ What these calami- 
ties are we have not learned at the time of sending this to 
press. 

Moore Reform. Mr Thomas P. Moore, our new minis- 
ter to Colombia, makes the following professions, declara- 
tions, affirmations, abjurations and protestations to some- 
body in Frankfort, Ken. to wit, ‘I [that is the said Modre] 
will not fall into the errors I have condemned in others. 2d, 
Twill make no electioneering speeches. 3d, Will not inter- 
Sere with none of the state elections. 4th, And {mark this] 
RECEIVE No Pay, while [remain at home engaged in my 
personal affairs.’ What an heroical, sublime, political vir- 
tue must this Mr T. P. Moore possess, even to make and 
proclaim such high resolutions, though he slould not keep 
them, for to keep them, to forbear to make electioneering 
speeches when one has no interest in making them,—to 
avoid intertering in state elections when there are none 
worth interfering in,—to avoid the errors one condemns— 
and above all not to take a salary until it is due ;—all these 
lofty resolutions are too much for one man to keep, espe- 
cially the last ; and it appears that Mr Moore's draft on 
the treasury of the U.S. for $5000 was negociated at 


| may give for them, for we have not yet, (we are writing 


Can any one tell what qualifications are necessary to | 
constitute a membership of said committee 7 

Can any one teil how many of said committee will have | 
the modesty to place their own names upon the list ? 

Can any one tell how many of them will be members of 
the City Council ? 

Can any one tell how many do-nothings there are in the 
city who make themselves busy in all our elections, in the 
hope of getting some place, somewhere ? 

Can any one tell, how many gentlemen gave out, last 
Spring, that a nomination by thyir committee was equiva- 
lent to an election by the people ; or how many of these 
individuals who take the trouble to Gill all our elective offi- 
ces are again candidates for the House ? 

Can any one tell why the people should not look at the 
Representative ticket, instead of looking at the source 
whence it eman:ted ? 

Can any one tell when the people will do js they should 
do; when they will awake from their lethargy, and shake 
off their trainmels of a parcel of Janus-faced, twaddling 
apologies for Politicians ? QUERIST.. 


{We cannot answer these queries—unor do we know 
what occasion the character of the ticket determined on 


on Wednesday evening) seea the list ; but,from the source 
whence these queries come, we cannot doubt that there is 
good cause for thein.] 





— OS ee 
[For the New England Galaxy; 
SCHOOL-MASTER’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
(CETTER First } — 
C — July —. 
Dear Hal. Your last found me in the very act of clos- | 
ing Lady Montague’s Letters. Ouly think of her climb. | 
ing a large tree to see a school-master! Yet so she did | 
while in the East—only think! Hal—to see a peda- 
gogue ‘teaching the young idea how to shoot,’ among the 
branches! Alas! that people possessed of half Lady 
Wortly’s sensibility—climb a tree to see a schoolmaster !-- | 
Why—she must have known as well as the master himself 
that— 











© 4s the twig is bent—the trees inclined.’ 

But away with Lady Montague—let her go with the 
Sultan ——-. J have had nothing but trouble and perplex- 
ities since you left—I have won at every amusement—and 
read all the sermons and Fourth-of-July orations in Mrs. 
Dumpling’s drawer—of which there are some hundreds.— 
The classics are all dog-eared, and lying about the floor. 
Lam fairly sick of sailing with Achilles and gazing at the 
Trojans—and have actually caught cold while sitting by 
the side of Jupiter on Olympus—and then travelling to 
Carthage and Hell along with Æneas the same day. The 
Spanish guttural has made me hoarse, and I cant whistle. 
The little village, which we thought so gay and lovely, is 
all gloomy to me—every little noise is identified with the 
ding-dong-ding-deng of the school bell. My head is out 
of the window at every tramp or footstep. l see no new 
face—and half the time the sound is nothing more than 
the servant-girl throwing her suds over the fence. The 
little witch at the opposite window has just shut the blinds 
—and I can see her laughing face no longer. 1 can just 
hear her voice as it dies away, accompanying the piano— 
Tristes Amaryillidis ire. Alas! Iam too melancholy to 
give you any thing amusing, at least amusing to me.— 
It may be that the occurrences of yesterday-—the most 
tormenting to me—may prove the most amusing to you. 
For Hearen's sake—Hal, dont langh—but show for once 
your commiseration.“ lI give you a Giretaste of what 
you'll have, if you keep a country school. 

It rains fast, you know, all day—at least it did in this 
back-settlement—and Saturday too !—the only holyday 
in the six. It fell pat-pat-pat—nothing but pat—on the 
roof—and awoke me early —the house of only one story— 
and J in theattic! The little red-cheeked-pudding-faced 
girl tapped at the door, and announced breakfast—which 
had long ago announced itself by it’s ‘ odours, smelling 
sweet.’ I sprang into my pantaloons and was duwn the 
stairs or rather ladder—in the turning of one of Mrs. 
Dumpling’s turnovers—in five minutes—think of it Hal! 
I was in my attic again- --cursing Marm Dumpling’s bacon 
and eggs—and wishing the turnovers and apple-sauce at 
the devil—for neither was half done—the bacon was rank 
and salt—and the eggs, being broken, presented objects 
of a more alarming and tangible shape than suited-my 
palate. The rain continued to pat—pat—and presently 
the school-bell began it’s ding-dong-ding-dong ; it laéked 
but two minutes of nine—my umbrella was missing— 
what should I do? run and take it! I caught a cloak off the 
bed, and was out in a moment—nothing but puddle— 
puddle, to wade through and some dozen fences to climb 
over. I landed in the school-house—the little urchins 
were seated—hbut soon began to titter—titter—titter ; 1 
was growing cross—titter—titter—and I soon found they 
were tittering at my cloak. Why—Hal—I had on Marm 
Dumpling’s old red cloakjwhich I mistook formy own !— 
Genius of cloaks and petticoats! what a figure I must 
have cut! Presently came the lessons, and I felt like flog- 
ging. First came the class in Geography—whose Geog- 
raphy I know not—the phrase ‘moderately uneven’ occurs 
onevery page. [put several questions to them—but no 
one could answer—my patience was almost exhausted— 
1 put them again—not an answer. ‘Bring my ferule'— 
exclaimed [in a passion. ‘I can answer it—sir'—cried 
three voices at once—‘Well —said I—Peterneezer Broom," 





Think of this—al—Marrianne mean to love !—pray 
whom ?—but Lam thrown into the confessionai—she is 
beautiful '—and | have once thought that she is no other 
than the ove opposite Mrs. Dumpliogs—that has so often 
drawn me to the window. Lam afraid to think so—for 
fear it may turn out true, She is a new scholar—but | 
suspect an old acquaintance. It continued raining faster 
than ever—and the faster it raaned—the more cross l grew 
—and a cross schoolmaster in a rainy day is not one very 
likely to fall inlove. I went home—but be assured I left 
Marm Dampling’s red cloak to find its own way back. I 
met Marm Dumpling at the door—taking on _ pitifully 
about her ‘bettermost cloak'—and what do you think— 
Hal—she handed me ?’—Nothing less thon an invitation 
to tea tomorrow night—with—whom think you ? As true 
as I live—Marianne Glover !—Marm Dumpling has prom- 
ised to show me the house. Whether it is the one oppo- 
site ora mile off I know not—I believe—Hal, | shall have 
a touch of the head-ache by tomorrow aight. Yes—Mari- 
anne Glover !—her name—or rather amare was at the 
bottom of the billet—If 1 dont have the head-ache l may 
tell you something more of her—but not now—Marm 
Dumpling’s pancakes and turnovers I fear will grow cold 
if Udont hurry. My imagiuation has been feasting on 
them this halfhour. Adieu. CAM. 





ARNETTE, TO HER ROBIN, WITH A BROKEN WING. 
How proudly on I've seen thee borne, 
Bird of the redden'd heart! 
But now thy little wing is torn, 
So rest thee! robin, rest! 
1 will not leave thee, wounded bird ' 
Forsaken and forgot, 
Thy plaintive cries are now unheard, 
Thy mates! they answer not. 


{ cannot bid thee fly and sing— 
And mount thee upward, high ; 
I cannot hear the woodlands ring, 
As thou art flying nigh ; 
Yet once I could, when every tree 
Was musical with song ; 
And every branch was calling thee, 
To meet the restless throng. e 


Yet oft, sweet red-heart! oft thy wing 
Has cut the airy tide, 
And borne thee upward, bird! a thing 
Of beauty, life and pride. 
Many a year I've kept thee, bird ; 
Thy song hath touched my breast ; 
Thy parents! how they mourned thee, bird, 
When missing from thy nest. 


Thy song hath broke my pleasant dream, 
And waked me from my sleep ! 

It hath crept o'er me, like a gleam 
Of music on the deep. 

And‘still I hailed thee ; for I thought 
Thy matin-song more sweet, 

Than all my pleasant dreams, tho’ fraught 
With happiness complete. 


And many a time I’ve let thee out, 
And bid thee fly away ; 

Yet thou would’st come, and ship about, 
As though thou wished to stay. 

I thought thy voice a fatal gift, 
The sportsman strolling by, 

And feared thy freedom song would list 
The weapon to his eye. 


And when far off I've seen the flame, 
I feared to hear the sound, 
Lest thou would’st be, whene’er it came, 
Fluttering on the ground. 
And when I heard the distant gun, 
{ held my eager breath, 
I heard the shot go whizzing on, 
And ‘thought they bore thy death. 


* 


Yet no! that death-peal was not thine ; \ 
That aim was not to thee— 

Thou didst sail on, as if a tine, 
From Heaven were guiding thee. 

But, red breast, now the sportsman’s shot 
Have grazed thy little wing, 

And thou hast stained this greensward spot, 
Thou faini and bleeding thing. 


CAM. 





«Grand Walks. The Register of Arts recommends the 
following as a cheap improvement in the construction of 
walks in gardens, lawns, &c. uniting the advantages of 
great hardness, durability, and freedom from worms aud 
insects. When a new walk is made, or an old one re- 
formed, take the necessary quantity of road scraping, pre 
viously dried in the air, and reduced as fine as possible ; 
mix with the heap enough of coal-tar froma gas work, so 
that the whole shall be sufficiently saturated, and then add 
a quantity of gravel ;—with this lay a thick stratum as a 
foundation, and then cover it with a thin coating of grav- 
el. Ina short time the walk will be as hard as a rock, not 
affected by wet, or disfigured by worms. 





Mr Rush. It is reported that this gentleman is engaged 
as agent of the Chesapeake and Qhio Canal Company, to 
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pleasing to us as De Vere, Tre 
above the average of our reprints. 
How happens it that “Gilbert Earle,’ a well-spoken of 
Tales of Passion, has never been 


following extract trom the Bohemian, Count | °F their extirpation. The number of them in the world, 
Qverfeld: becomes acquainted with Mabel, hie man in 1823, is estimated, at 2,700,000, Of these Europe is 


‘He . 
tera te his lounging. through the great square, on his re- 
he saw advancing towards him, a 
* They consisted of two men and 
women. Their ®ppearance was wild and peculiar | . “SE : ; 
and jetty hair, and embrowned com- | "ht for seeing lies, as they have in Scotland for seeing 
mirably with the partially Oriental | spirits, how admirably he might entertain himself in this 
Seemed to affect. The men were clad town by observing the different shapes, sizes, and colors 


tained & fashion which then had scarce " : 
Tithe even among sailors)—short —* ly * of those swarms of lies, which buzz about the heads of 
wultitude of Germs 0 et 


mode—and 
top, and encircled at the brim by a | mer. 


Frankfort, about the time of the above declarations. 
_ 





Jews. This peculiar people seem to ‘hold their own,’ in 
despite of the many causes which have been long at work 


said to contain 1,64,000 ; Atrica, 480,000; Asia, 542,000 ; 
Polynesia, 2,006 ; America, 32,000. Of these only 15,000 
belong to the Usited States. 


Lies. Swift says—If a man had the art of second 


some people, like flies about a horse's ears in the sum- 




















‘Sir’-—*What is said of Missouri—Mississippi—L proceed to Englaud and make arrangeme:its to borrow 
—Tombigbee and Tomwbeckbee ? ‘Why—Sir—old Mrs. | money for its use. 
Sippy rau off with young Miss Soury through the territory | ™ — — — 
of Marm Louisa Anna—and left ‘Tom Bigbee and Tom- Masonit Calendar. 
beckbee down by the Gulf of Mexico.’ ‘What—Sir ?— COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 
‘Bela Gruff prompted me so—Sir.’ This was too much— King Solomon, * Charlestown, Tuesday. 
dripping as I was with rain—and my stomach as hollow —— —— 
as a dried pumpkin —-Take your seats—every one of you Goud Samaritan, Reading, “ 
—exclaimed I, half distracted—and see that vou have the —— — Northasmpton, . . 
lesson tomorrow’—Then come the class in Latin—all fe- Bethesda, — Brighton, —* 
males—and J of course was more mild—though the story nau ) a 7 meoday 
of Mrs. Sippy yet stuck in ny crop—‘Matilda Bannister ! Jordan, Danvers, — 
construe and parse the sentence beginning with----ama Harmony, . Northfield, a 
cum.’ ‘Ama —** —— is a 2* Noval — — — —* — 
jective case’-—‘Yes—a very objective case’—well—go on yrtland, land, y 
—‘4ma—love thou—and is nominative case to cum—him Merinsack, aves’ — 
—love thou him ⸗Love whom ? to whom does cum re- | —— —— — ng, es 
fer?” ‘Why—sir to—to—to’—‘To whom ?—pray—look | Pentucket, —— — 
at the sentence,—loye whom? Peterncezer Broom— ! Warkingtos, —— — 
Sir'—'Peter vhom ⸗Mias ⸗Lydio Crocker prompted | St. Andrews Boston, Thursday 

“ . Meridian, . Needham, Fridey 
me—Sir’ This of course produced a general laugh _ Old Calony, Hingham, 
throughout school, A wave ofthe band and a sharp Rising ten, RA. _ * 
word would not do—‘down—down—cried I—Peterneezer 
Broom!---down—I say—all take your seats but Marianne 
Glover'—I then procecded with the Latin—‘ Marianne Marriages. 


is city, Wm. Eaton i 
Glover ! what does cum refer to ?—‘l dont know—Sir— Larey Worth fe ssa danghuc et Pane 


th 
sure I cant tell’—‘Cant tell !—oh! this is murdering the | prietor of the Boston Museum, and a sun-in-le 
Latin Language !"—‘I dont see how that can be—Sir—I Bilas Hell to Miss 2 H. Belser. 
thought it was a dead language already.’ ‘Oh ! conscience! — +, Glover. 
take your seat—but stcp—your lesson in etymology— 


the happy bride- 


James McCollister to Charlotte Moulton. 





em . M.I. Motte to Mary-A , Fay. 
what does etymology teach 2’ ‘The derivation of words'— a H.Gunninghem ro ory oy of Cyeee Age Ee 
‘Give an example’--‘dont remember any'—‘Take any--can —— — —— —— 
you derive vour owa name?’ ‘Mary Ann comes fromthe | South Boston, Freeman Hunt to Lucia W. Blake. 
‘ 


aged 74, te 
¢ Woods, aged 99, daughtor of  Phili VW. forteerly pro- 
w 


Worcester, John Simmons to Hannah Howe. 

Lancaster, Ben). Butler, jr. to Martha Pheipe. 
Chartestow 8, Alvin Eeon toCatbarine Ul. Soley. 

Milton, Francis Green to Lucretia Leland. 

West Cambridge, Gilbert Manson to Malvina Cooke. 
Salem, George triver to Ma:y Pitinan. 

Northampton, Ebenoaer W. Riagsiey to Fanny Clapp. 
North Providence, (R.1.) Wa. Rote, jf. to Tydia Seort. 


* Danvers, Joho Perkins to Martha Fowkr. Goo: ge Dennett to Phebe 
aynes. 


Carlisle, Moses Hayward to Miss Bingham. 

Harvard, James H. French to Merev W., Houghton. 

Methuen, Asa Fry to Zelona Leach. Joshua Huswell to Dorothy 
Marston, Ebenezer Tippetts to Bally Morrill), Joseph Whittier to 
Mary W. Hall, Peter Osgood to Sally Tippetts. 

Jeffrey, N. Hf. John H. Shedd to Fiiza-Aon Gilmore. Asa Croeby 
to Mary Wo Howe. , 


G 








Deaths. 
In thie city, (suddenty) Thomas J. Odiorne, a, about years 
his friends are su to reside near Hellowel (Meee a , 
Miss Emelive Frances Fowle, 11. 
Thomas Howe, Jr. 31. 
Elizabeth Parsous, 18. John Bogle, 49. 
Mary Hatch, 38. Sally Southworth, 24. 
Sarah G. Conklin, 42. Rebecca Snow , 42. 
Elizabeth Vansalean, 18. Jacob Lovell, 27. 
Milo Kellogg, 37. Thomas Wallace, 67. 
Susanna, 4/, relict of the late Henry N Rogers, * 
Mary Douglass, 45. Hannah Furrar, M. Naacy Js 2 
Lynn, James Nourse, (&. Josiah Burridge Newhall, 8S 
Dedham, Elieha Crehore, 58. 
Smithfiell, Edward Snow, 52. 
Newburyport, Mary Currier, 28. 
Pembroke, Charles Barstow, 58. 
Rehoboth, James Gardner, Eaq. 81. 
Providence, Caleb Koffee, 31. Mary Gifford, M 
—— Benjamin M. Smith, 54. 
yilliamstown, Sanmel Kell: Esq. 62. 
New Boston (N. HH.) Rehecns Morea. 32. 
Kennebunk Port, Josiah Huff, 81. 
Portland, Eliza Cresey, 49. 
—— James 3. Boyd, Esq. Surveyor of the port ef Po-:tland, 


aged 31. 
Wioter Hill, (Charlestown) Gershom Henry Whittemore, 
* hath Pigour : —E 
> Eliza ney, 67. 
Petersham, Lucy W therell. 30. 
Putney, (Vt.) Capt. Daniel Jewott, 75, an officer of the revolutiea. 
Gardiuer, (Me.) Capt. Aaron Sweet, 54, 
Mobile, Galea Hersev, 37, of this city. 
—— * coed ship —— Benjamin Sete, of Boston, 21. 
rink Suba, George B. ham, jr. 26, of Medford, (Mase 
Now York,Capt. William T. Bell. ee 
Dedham, Eliphalet Pond, 35. 
Springfield, Eijuh Eldridge, 21. 
Montgomery, Berijah Kagwin, 3), 
Nantucket, Elizabeth Defrees, 30. Eliza Coleman, 27. 
— ae nine —* Clerk in the General Post Office. 
ndwieh, (N. HH.) Jose jazeltine, 58. Mre Creighten, 
cently from Boston, . ° —_ 
wen, Benjamin Morse, 81. 
Claremont, Joseph Rice, 54, 
Dover, Capt. Moses Wingate, 85. 
Winchester, Thomas Gould, aged 72. 
Templeton, Abigail Baldwin, — 
—— Leon * hee pe 
ymouth, John ‘Turabull, of Portland, 24. Joanne Wi 
Frankfort, Ken. Martha Bibb. ¥ — 





FINE ORRE 
“Mays Lyceum. For sale by 
ALES OF PASSION; by the author of 


‘Gilbert Earle,’ in 2 vols.—this day received and 
HILLIARD, GRAY & CO, . ‘ XRX 


A YEAR IN SPAIN.—This day published by 
HILLIARD, GRAY & CO. — 
y 


il eS Sa a) 
, Suitable for an Academy 
HILLIARD, GRAY & CO. 








A Year in Spain; by a young American. 


FALL AR, GRAY & CO. nave just receive 
one copy each of the following new ENGLISH 
Ware's New System of Geology, plates 3 ae 
Larcher’s Notes on Herodotus, in 2 vols. ; 
Prophecy of Christ and Christian Times ; 
Wix’s raetieal Sermons ; 
Annual Biography and Obituary, for 1829 ; 
Wonders of Nature and Art, 38 plates ; 
Visits to the Religious World ; 
Journal of a Naturalist, plates ; ° 
Cuvier on the Revolution of the Surface of the Globe ; 
Thompson’s Narrative of an Official Visit to Gautamala from Mexi- 


dain 
yceripture Lessons with explanatory notes, by F D. Lempriere, 
The Flowers of Anecdote, &e. withetchings, by T. Landseer; 
A Complete Companion to West's ingore Pocket Compound— 
with engravings ; 
Practical Surve 





ing and Drawing, with plates ; 
Læst Hours of Eminent Christi i various 
bythe Rev. H. Chiesohds compiled * Maye” 
ARLEY’S TALES.—CARTER & HEN- 
J EE, corner of Washi: gton nd School-streets i 
publi and for eale—THE TAL: S OF PETES —X 
ABOUT ——* engravings, second edition. 





— J ‘ote a Second Edition. 
work having met with very unexpected success, the 
complyi with the call fora oow i eas divided it, inve okay. 


added questions at the bottom of the in the hope of 

complet scveral cuts have ben pe we yr oe KF 
le : ____ May 8 

AIL ROAD REPORT.—REPORT of the 


Board of Directors of Internal Improvements of State 
— for sale at the Daily Advertiser — — — 
y 


WBNHE RIVALS OF ESTE, and other poems. 
By James G. Brooks, and Mary E. Brooks, this day received, 


and for sale by HILLIARD. GRAY & CO. 
May 1, ’ 


4 LITERARV REMAINS, of the late 


— Henry Neele, Author of the “Romance of Ei °” etc. con- 
sisting of +: de in prove and Verse, this da par sary: for sale 
May ‘ . HILLIARD, GRAY & CO. 


i OWN OF FICER.—-CARTERY HENDEE, 
ceived the coved Baltics of ‘Goodwin's Town Officer er ~ and 
Enlarged. May 1. 


eer Ml eiataee gym: BI 
int —— and ei i Barton. “id 
nthe dono day, without doley, with 
— ea 
by the Rev. J. Bro 


wn. 
Romaine’s Treatises on Faith wit ; 
Ph anny” iy“ on Faith with an introductory Essay—by T. 


F 
— En Rise = Progress, with an introductory Egsgy—by 
mania * = Religious affections, with an introductory Essay—- 


r ng. 
— Serious Call, with an introdnetory Esgay—by the Rev. D. 
‘oung. 
Witherspoon on Justificati Regenerai: i introduc 
tory Essay —by W. Wilberforce. — ⸗ 
* ulker’s Christian, with an introductory Essay—by the Rev. C. 


meon. 
McNish Anatomy of Drunkeness. ition. 
Pringle’s Secu . — 

— Works—4 vols. 18 mo ; edition 1829—a beautiſul copy. 
ay 1. 


4 * A] A] 

ARTER & HENDEE, corner of Washing 

ton and School streets, have for sale, a History of the United 
ao a ne rhe memoria ep mh —— its chro- 
nology and p e Geography, by means of a series of maps ; the 
first of which shows the country as inhabited by various tribes of In- 
dians, at thetime of its discovery—and the remainder, its state at 
different subsequent epochs ; so arranged as to associate the 9 inci- 
ple events of the His and their dates with the places in which 
they occurred—arranged on the plan of teaching History, ada to 
7 emale Seminary. Designed for Schools and private jes 
——— tothe public by Emma Willard. Principal of Troy a 























male Seminary. 


may 1. 
ne GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PAUL. 
Hi e 
se er 2 eae 
Church in Portland? Maine, by Lyman Beecher, D. D. for sale by 
_May 1. HILLIARD, GRAY & CO. 
LEGANT, NEW AND FASIONABLE.— 
able Goods, or Ladies Spring ewftummer Dresses ne 
Alen, gust fig’d silks, 29 Sand 2s 6 per yd. Batiste 20 ets. Plaid 
25 ets. in Pulmerine 50 ets. Ginghams yd, wide l · 
Also, a very extensive assortment of Super and merino 
and th~ 2t shawls—ali wool. JAMES T. RT, 
No. 91, Washingten-st. 








may 1. 2 
RVING’S CONQUEST OF GRENADA.— 
In two vols. this day received and for sale i 
may 1. CARTER & HENDEE. 


WEW MEDICAL WORK.—CARTER ¢ 

sna are —— 

Pathology of Biche. Ly Thomas Headereoo, M.D —_ 
may I. 


h EW CIRCULATING LIBRARY. Aponis 
HOWARD has opened a Circulating Labrary in 
near Washington street. Hisstock of books has “ate ~~ 
ed, comprises many of vaiue, and is particularly rich in works of re- 
cent date. 
No pains will he spared poets to the Library, promptly, usefal and 
: 2p as they appear. 
Miscellaneous books and a tment i 
2 Pandy or on 9 assor of Stationary always 
Among t test additions are—The Disawned—Pel i 
Meister—The Man of Two Lives—Irish Pairy Ilogends— The ee 
tern’s Book—Tales of Woman—Tokeah, or the White Rose— 
Abbot’s — fo Caba—Tales of the Great F. Bernard—George 
Mason ; or, Ponꝰi give ap the Zhip—Tour round Roow— 
testant, Conquest of Grenade, aa. * — 
“ 


ro BE JLET—A new, thoroughly built anu 
Convenient House ia Chestnut street. Inquire of THE 
OPHILUS PARSONS, at his i= No. 2 Congress squase, oo 
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rendering it «till more useful to his young friends. It is aleo arranged 
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Pliscellantes. — 


Tootn-Acux. Ms. G. A. Thompson was Secretary. to 
the Mexican Commission of Messrs. Harvey aud Ward. 
He travelled through Mexico, and has published his expe- 
riences ; the most valuable fruit of which appears to be, 
an infallible cure for the tooth-ache. He first alludes to it 
upon the occasion of his mule's being sun-struck, as fol- 
lows. 


‘The first notice 1 perceived of the change of 
climate was the effect it had upon our poor ani- 
mals, The mule I rode was a little thick in the 
wind, and J believe very old; but she was, nev- 
ertheless, a fine animal ; and I was surprised to 
find her, towards three o’clock in the afternoon, 
alter having travelled about twenty miles, come 
to a stand-still. She was what they here call 
soleadod, or sun-stricken. About two leagues 
further on, we halted. One of the soldiers pro- 
posed to bleed her for me ; and picking up a bit 

__ of stick, he cut it with hissword into a sharp point 
and thrust it up the poor animal’s nose. A mod- 
erate flow of blood from the nostrils, perhaps half 
a pint, was the consequence. After this, he took 
a quarter of a pint of brandy and poured it into 
the animal’s ears, which seemed to distress or to 
please it, I could hardly tell ‘which, exceedingly. 
He then let go her head, which she stooped and 
shook violently ; and then remarking to me, 
Sesta buena,’ she is all right, he was about to re- 
place the bridle and saddle, which, however, I 
would not permit, but left her to come on with the 
baggage, which was behind us a small distance 
on the road. This animal never suffered any in- 
convenience during the rest of the journey. The 
phleme used upon the occasion was, it appears, 
as efficient as it was calculated for the contingen- 
cies which travellers are likely to experience in a 
country so thinly peopled. The application of 
the brandy in the ear I was the less surprised at, 
as it is used in Mexico as a constant, and, I be- 
lieve, specific remedy for the most violent pains 
in the head, especially those arising from tooth- 
ache. In this case it is inserted by a syringe, or 
more frequently by the mouth of the operator, in- 
to the ear opposite to that side of the face where 
the pain lies, and is suffered to remain in till the 
pain leaves the patient, which I have always per- 
ceived it to do, however violent the attack may 
have been, in the course of three or four minutes; 
the whole effect is doubtlessly produced by what 
is called counteraction.’ 


The way to apply thie remedy to ‘humans’ as they say 
in Keatuck, is described afterwards. 


‘The patient must lie down, with the head re- 
clined on the side on which the pain is seated :— 
the operator pours a little spirit, rum is the most 
approved, into the ear which lies uppermost ;— 
about a table-spoonful is sufficient, and it must be 
allowed to remain there till the pain is gone, 
which is generally the case in the course of three 
or four minutes. The sensation to the patient is 
by no means distressing ; it resembles che whiz- 
zing experienced on the immersion of the head 
under water, but is much more astounding ; and 
T am not quite sure éf, upon the only occasion on 
which I found it necessary to undergo the opera- 
tion, it was not attended with a slizht, though mo- 
mentary, feeling of syncope ; but, be this as it 
may, it is certainly not dangerous; and those 
who will submit to it experience infallible relief.’ 


Besides this discovery, a Me. J. Patterson Clark, Den- 
tist, has. made another. He has ĩ in London a 
heok called ‘A New System of Treating the Human 
Teeth,’ of which the London Literary Gazette speaks 
thas. — 


‘It is a strange thing, that the human teeth, ap- 
parently the most indestructible organ of our whole 
frame, should be the cause of more suffering, and 
perhaps of more mortality, than any other mem- 
ber with which Providence has furnished man- 
kind. The ear, with all its fine mechanism—the 
eye, with all its tragile delicacy—nay, the stom- 
ach, with all its complication and heavy business 
in the economy of life—none of these give us so 
much trouble as the hard, compact, and well- 
guarded teeth. In childhood their growth is of- 
ten fatal—in infancy their change is painful and 
disfiguring—in riper years they are almost to ev- 
ery individual sources of accident and agony— 
and towards the close of our earthly pilgrimage, 
the miserable skeletun-remains of the once well- 
arranged corps, continue to annoy the slippered 
Pantaloon still anxious to preserve a specimen of 
his useful, though tormenting auxiliaries. Under 
such circumstances, we turned with muc® curios- 
ity to Mr. Clark’s New System, especially as it 
professed to develop a discovery mad: by him of 
a certain mode of curing that ‘hell of a’ diseases,’ 
as Burns calls tne tooth-ache, and also that dread- 
ful disorder the tic douloureux. We accordingly 
perused this book with great attention, and we 

were struck by the absence of all quack preten- 
sion, and by the reasonableness of the arguments 
in support of the new mode of treatment. This 
was much in favor of its author ; but—and there 
isalways a but / It has been our principle, since 
the establishment of the Literary Gazette, to take 
nothing for granted which was susceptible of 
proof, and consequently to give nothing to the 
public with the weight of our authority( whatever 
that might be worth,) the truth of which we had 
not previously ascertained by every, the best, 
means in our power. On this groand we have 
acquired that general confidence which we will 
never abuse ; and it may be granted tous that 
we have not failed in the present instance. We 
immediately instituted an inquiry into the results 
of Mr. Clark’s practice, and we even sent parties 
to him in order that we might form our own judg- 
mentof the effect of this discovery and mode of| 
practice, It affords us pleasure to say, that the 
investigation has been perfectly satisfactory ;— 
and, inthe very worst cases, conviction of the effi- 
cacy of both carried home to us in spite of the 
teeth. The chief secret seems to be the use of a 
particular cement in stopping decay, before em- 
ploying gold or other materials as a permanent 
preservative ; and also, another secret, not lds 
sensibly felt by patients, that of easing the pain 
of tooth-ache generally, in a few minutes—cer- 
tainly not as done in South America (see our re- 
view of Thompson’s Guatemala.) These are 
great achievements, and well deserve the attention 
of individuals subject to these racking tortures, 
which are sufficient to embitter every enjoyment 
of life. What we farther like in Mr. Clark is, that 
he is rather prone to retain and not to wrench out 
the peccant tooth ; he tries to make the bad ten- 
ant of the mouth a good one, and foes not em- 
ploy force to eject him, which is too frequently 
done, as we see from the prodigi numbers of 
deplorable-looking teeth which are usually dis- 
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played in the windows of dentists, of which a 
walk across the courts from St. Martin’s Lane to 
Henrietta Street will afford abundant and disgust- 
ing evidence. Altogether, we look upon this as 
a very important discovery, which medical men 
wiil treat with great regard, and the heads of fain- 
ilies hail with delight. 


ACTION OF THE WEATHER ON BUILDING STONE. 


some scientific Englishmen, with great care. It seems 
now possible to ascertain by a few simple experiments 
how far different stones can resist frost. The following 
account of an interesting lectare on this sabject, is from 
the Lon. Lit. Gaz. 


1823, Mr Brard was urged by his friends to ex- 
amine into the manner in which stones were dis- 
integrated by the action of water and frost ; and, 
if possible, to discover some means of ascertain- 
ing in a short period of time what would be the 
efiect of ‘weathering’ in many years; this he 
succeeded in accomplishing ; and tlhe object of 


periments made some years since by Mr. Faraday, 
an! more recently also in,France. 


substances occurring in it, were first remarked 
upon, a division being made into chemical and 
mechanical agencies ; with the exception of the 
deterioration of certain granite rocks and some 
others similarly constructed, chemical action was 
cousidered as doing more good than harm ; and 
when exerted through the agencies of carbonate of 
lime or oxide of iron, tending to harden and bind 
the building-stone, rather than to loosen it; all 
effects relative to the mutual action of cement and 
stone were purposely kept out of view. 


effects of the atmosphere and those most impor- 
tant ones of water and frost : the way in which 
water acted when frozen in the pores of stones, 
was also illustrated, and the general disintegration 
of building-stones elucidated by a reference to the 
bridges and other structures in London, and like- 
wise to specimens received from the Asiatic Soci- 
ety, which, after exposure for centuries to the at- 


of 





This interesting subject has latety teen investigated by 
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‘The lecturer observed, that so long ago as 
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his evening’s meeting was tu give an account of | ci 


he test and the confirmation of its value from ex- 


‘The general action of the atmosphere, and the 


it 


Mr. Faraday then described the mechanical 


mosphere in the East, had the effects produced 
upon them contrasted with what had taken place 
ai the same stones by a few years exposure in En- 

and. 
Mr. Faraday next described the test as -con- 
sisting in the crystallization of certain saline so- 
lutions, to which pieces of stones have been sub- 
mitted in the following manner: sawn cubes, 
about two inches in the side, are to be numbered 
then boiled for half an hour in a solution of sul- 
phate of soda saturated at common temperatures, 
and then exposed to air, that evaporation may 
proceed ; the salt crystallises, and produces the 
effect of freezing ; the specimens are then to be 
dipped ina portion of the same solution, cold, 
until the acicular crystal fall; they are again ex- 
posed to the air ; this process repeated, five days 
equals the effect of frost upon stones in our cli- 
mate in many years; if the angles of the stone 
be much injured, it will suffer to a corresponding 
degree by air. The process was illustrated by 
specimens in progress, which shewed the different 
states. The lecturer, in taking leave of his sub- 
ject, observed that the test had been tried upon 
English slates some years ago, immediately after 
Mr Br-.-d’s*publication, and gave results agreeing 
with the received valies of the slates in the mar- 
ket ; it had also been tried and acknowledged in 
France. He then gave minute directions for its 
use, and referred those who wished to pursue the 
subject farther, to the Bibliothéque Universelle, 
vol. xxiv. page 224, and other works. 
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CANNING’S WIT. 


Mr. Canning, the late premier of England, be- 
ing at table one day when it was asserted by a 
stranger, and acquiesced in by the company that 
in the whole course of the English language no 
word could be found torhyme with ¢ » 
instantly offeved a bet on the subject, which was 
taken up, adding that it should be decided on the 
spot. He immediately drew a gold pencil case 
from his pocket and wrote the following on the 
back of a card : 


Laughing in a shady grove, 

Sat my Julianna, 

Lozenges I gave my love, 
Ipecacuanha. 

From the box, the lovely maid 

A score or two did pick ; 

Then turning to me, sweetly said, 
Dear Damon, I am t-hick. 





Three Irishmen were standing near the corner 
of State and Third streets the other day, endeav- 
oring to find.out what time it was by the clock in 
the steeple of the Baptist church. The hands on 
the north face being motionless, they seemed puz- 
æled to tell whether it was four or half past nine. 
They could not account for the great difference in 
the two faces until one, who seemed to be the wis- 
est of the three, said ‘1’ll tell you how it is, Jam- 
my ; the one keeps the hour of the day and the 
other the hour ofthe night.’ ‘Faith, you are just 
right Pat, and so you are.” Troy Sentinel. 


Things by their right Name. A colored lady 
(we use the common parlance) went into a store 
the other day, and asked very civilly for flesh col- 
ored stockings, when the obliging shopman as 
civilly handed down a bundle of jet black, to the 
no small discomfiture of the damsel. 


Toa Lady who complained that her eye was 
bloodshot. 








O be not afraid, 
Tho’ your eye is all red, 
While your cheeks, my dear Kate, are so ruddy ; 
For so many die 
By the stroke of that eye, 
No wonder the weapon is bloody. 





Complimentary. Tue Duxe or New Caste. 
This nobleman complains that he cannot collect 
his ideas when he addresses the House of Peers. 
Upon this the London Examiner insinuates that 
it is difficult for a man to collect his ideas when he 
has none to be collected. This is too complimen- 
tary. The Examiner says— 

‘Alack, alack! my Lord Duke, ‘the Spanish 
ficet you cannot see because it is not yet in sight.’ 
The ideas the honest Nobleman would collect are 
not yet born of the brain. ‘De non existentibus 
et de not a ibus eadein est ratio,’ and ‘out 
of nothing, nothing comes.’ 


NEWENGLAND GALAXY 


Lord Albemarle’s seat at Glevedon, the spring 


near Newmarket, aud the statesman was in great: 
danger, from which he was extricated by a young 
gentleman, who some vears after was rendered so 


entitled ‘The Italians.’ 
urbanity and good humor, entered into conversa- 
tion with the master of the inn, and naturally in- 
quired the name of his deliverer. On learning 


particularly obliged to you fur the assistance you 
have rendered me ; and the more so, on account 
of your name ; for [do assute you, that though 


the first Bucke that ever got me out of one.’ 


of office seekers who are now thronging Washing- 
ton, have somehow brought to our mind a little 


New York. For some vacant office in the county 
of 22 

twenty or thirty applications, and the attendance 
of these expectants at Albany, made much sport. 
About that time, there happened to be two Irish- 
men standing upon the Bridge at Waterford, one 
of whom discovered an animal commonly called 


floating dow the Hudson upon a cake of ice.— 
‘Arrah, Jamte;"said Pat, ‘what kind of a baste is 


the animal as his countryman, cocked his hat 
upon one side, and replied with great gravity— 
‘Faith, and it’s one of the candidates for the clark- 
ship in Washington no doubt. 


kitten got drunk lately by eating rum cherries.— 
We have ulways censidered cats as carniverous— 
perhaps the march of intellect has changed their 
taste. 


Italian singer. After three years of Supremacy 
in England, he, in 1737, prepared to make a tour 
of the continental courts, scarcely more in thei 
style of a candidate for musical honors than of a: 
co-equal with their royal masters in the distinc- 
tions due to public pre-eminence. 
through Paris, he made a conquest of the ears of: 


the boundaries of France. From Paris he went: 
to Madrid where he arrived just in time to save: 
the state : for'Phillip the Fifth had refused to 
change hisishist have his face washed,or be shaved. 


dom of the council was wasted on devices to make: 
the monarch submit to the razor. 
woman at last prevailed. ‘The Queen placed Fa-; 
rinelli in an apartment adjoining the closet where | 
the unshorn monarch sat, resolute not to part with 


















face of each other—the Spanish strongly entrench- 
ed. Ona given day, Turenne gave out to his 
council of officers, that on the next day 
o’clock, he would attack the Spanish camp at a 
given point, which was the strongest of the line. 
An officer expressing his surprise at the hour and 
the point of attack designated, was thus answered 
by Turenne: ‘It is true, another part of the 
camp is weaker, but the command of that point is 
confided to Conde, who never sleeps, whereas, 
the strongest point is commanded by the Spanish 
General, who will, at the hour named, be taking 
his nap. When our attack is made, an officer will 
be despatched to arouse him. He, relying on the 
strength of his position, will not believe the ac- 
count, or think it only a feigned attack, and will 
send for further information; by the time that 
reaches him, we shall have carried the defences.’ 
The event fulfilled, in every particular, this caleu- 
lation of a master mind. The last illustration 
was from our own history, and from one of its 
great names, Jud. Chase. This eminent individ- 
ual presiding in Baltimore,at a trial of some riotets 
—at the close of the proceedings, in a very crowd- 
ed Court, directed the Constables to convey the 
prisoners to jail. ‘The Constables, appalled by 
the aspect of the assembled multitude, after some 
hesitation told the Judge that it was more thar: 
their lives were worth, to execute his order.— 
Judge Chase immediately sprang from the Bench, 
directed the Clerk to enter Samuel Chase as Con- 
stable, and then approaching the prisoners, bade 
them follow him—ordering the crowé to make 
way for their constable—and conducted them 
without opposition or difficulty, through the mass 
of astonished citizens, to their place «f confine- 
ment. In all these cases, superiority and success 
were founded upon close observation and sfidy of 
the human mind, and of the causes which affect 
and control its operations. 4 


Executions in Lisbon. On the 6th of March, 
five men charged with a conspiracy against Mi- 
guel on the 9th of Jan. were executed. 


‘After the five bodies were cut down and laid 
on the ground, the hangman began to chop off 
their heads with a cutlass on a piece of wood.— 
The heads were then stuck upon iron points fixed 
on the posts of the gallows, and there they are to 
remain three days. 

‘This frightful scene obliged most of the respec- 
table families living round to desert their houses 
for a time, and most of the windows round the|; 
square were closed. The crowd was very great, 
but nothing was heard but a mournful whisper of 
‘horrible,’ ‘barbarous,’ ‘atrocious,’ from time to| th 
time. 


Royal Pun. William Jackson was a Greek |" 
Professor, a stupid muzzy man, fond of tippling in | | 
solitude. It was said at the time, when he was 
raised to the episcopal bench, that his present eee 

. majesty hailed the mention of his name for the va- |» 
cant see in these words, ‘He shall be a bishop— 


he has comported himself weel.—Parriana. 
PEYHEOPHILUS PARSONS, Counsellor ot —— 
Law, has removed his office to the chambers- recently eccu- | Will know 
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t valua remedy discovered 
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Mr. For. As Mr. Fox was going down to 
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and the fact that Wm uly preci by 
* ootue, and ite 
From the aumerous certificates contained _ 
the following are offered for the considera’ 
— none the medicine. * 
“ertyficate of Abiezer Al Jv. of West 
Having been seized with om —* cold, why 
with a had cough, and spitting of Iwas 
mendation of a frrend, to make trial of the V, 
eam ; and wab completely cured by the use of two 


ABIEZER 
Certificate of Leonard Stoddard 
Tothe Public.— Hy ving oh fm the wintes of 
prevailing influenza, | continued, for the space ef 
troubled with a bad cough, great difficulty of beau 
pain in the side, great debility, attended with bad 
— a much — matter, | 

yeicians, and made use Andereon's Cough * 
fie t Temedies, without —— oe 
t, Lobtained a bottle of the Vegetable Puke 
ficial effect was immediate ; and in the course of tie. 
my health was as good ae it has been fur the last ten 


aRechester,N. V. ov. 91107. “ 
eminent sicecian ew~ 4 writep—s§ a 
R Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is ——** 
tended with the raising 
Pent ihe Vegetable 
& REED, No 
MOND COLE, N 
BROTHERS, 92, 
near the Hoylston Market, and of Wii 
bridgepurt. Price 50 cente a bottle. 
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MIS 
at his name was Bucke, Mr Fox stepped up to 
m, and with one of those smiles which rendered 
s peculiarly marked countenance so strikingly 
scinating, he said, ‘Young gentleman, I am very 
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any a Buck has let me into a scrape, you are 
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Candidates for Office. Accounts of the swarms 


rcumstance which is said to have occurred in 


a few years since, there were 








skunk (or in politer phrase, an essence pedlar,) 
to eit poe a “ye 
there combined with the positeve.””—thendhal 


2° Jamie, who was in reality as ignorant about —— 
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JRST LESSONS IN LATIN. 
E, coraer of Washington 
just _pubiished— : . = 
Rules wine P Progress ecaive Herios of Practiet Breen 
Dexter Cleaveleud. . 
‘As soon as quae entered 4. the dutice 
felt convi of the imadequatonsse af the _ 
sound Phi > the ‘instruction of 
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A Rum puss. A Western paper states that a 
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Power of Song. Farinelli was a celebrated 
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out; examples being given 
tln to be translated into 


of the work is so simple tha’ 
aystem of double translation 
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In passing ' 
he capital, charmed the French and even extor- 
ed from the Parisians some acknowledgments oſ 
he possible beauty of music not composed within 
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his beard. The began, the monarch listen-. Wm. D. Sohier, os No 2, Congress Square animal 
ed, and succes ay wes surprised, touched, and. that eae of i bap 558 * — his flock, 
enraptured ; he ordered the enchanter to appear, PARSONS at No. 9, Congress S4uare, 25 Gray Lorlag ot No 
and bade him demand what he would. Farinelli| %Stste street. Me Pi 
demanded only that his Majesty would conde- | EY oe K CART g 
scend to be shaved, care his shirt, and appear ' aid heal an —— * 
in council. What the kneeling world could not —— — $F the Works of Virgil, with co- ENDER 
have done, was done by a — and the washed Reventon the same page with the yong Specially caleulsted — — a further supply of & . 
monarch of both the Indies appeared another man. of‘erthe post, ‘To which te added © table of roitrens, Br wie 7 eS F ee ms 
Such are the fates of nations. Rr... Cooper, Ri AAR Rs rene etd J pas: ayy: «Ge —— 
— quese are endlinds caer co the Onto: To which isad- ofthe Theologeal Seminary, ‘Andover.’ ‘Pals day 
is A good 2* 2 —2 Steuben county “is eh ne United Bistee. By hor 3 0 Gone” one — ee ya 
dvocate states oseph Potter of that county, . ofthe works ete. ete. * 
had twins presented to him, on the 4th March— | teal mattion, Gass cht — Penta te en a Z ——— — T 
pa — one Andrew J and the other Jack- —— Maratea by eritigal end histerical notes--By C.D. —— Chancllr or to bot their Highosoons — * 
. The Primary Dictionary, or Rational Vaeabulery; of With Notes, and references to. priot 2 
Accompliehed Thief. A considerable wager Fee yocter dames en och Byte ole and — a 


was laid by a gentleman that he would procure a — 
bheel (an Indian chief) who should steal the sheet 
from under a person without waking him. The 
thing was effeeted in the following manner : 
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-_ May 1. 
Ye DISOWNED, a Novel, in 2 volumes, by 
author of Pelham ; this day received, and for sale by palpate plo, bs 
— be usefal —— 


the 
HILLIARD, GRAY & CO 
Feb. 20. 





The bheel approached the person, who lay on @AILORS AND SAINTS, or Matrimonial 
his side, from behind, carefully folded up the day received, and for * 5" Of te aTLLIARD, GAY & CO. 
sheet in small compact plaits till it reached his April. 





back ; then, taking a feather, he tickled the nose 
of the sleeper, who immediately scratched his face 
and rolled over on the other side, when, with a 
slight effort, he completely released the sheet, and 
bore it off in triumph. 


Description of a Madras Hotel. Here I pass-- =———, ; — 
ed the night mn of bed which might be called a OST on Tuesday last in the vicinity of State 





chophouse for musquitoes, where fresh, tender, Eu- Whoever het “ound the same and will lave iat this € Office shall be 
ropean flesh was regularly served up to them on — sowanied. s April 17. 


@HAWLS AND LEGHORNS 
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the arrival of a fleet, just as aldermen are regaled 







at the city of London tavern on the landing of a ana oquare shawls end eet ining 
fresh batch of turtle from the West Indies. To. {pdstiinc{ Shanks and Leghoras. Allof whieh are olfored fas thas 


be sure, there was some pretence of excluding’ 


these voracious animals by what are termed mus- 
quito curtains; but they only served, like the 


JAMES T. HOBART, 91 Washington st. 
— — 
EWETT’S IMPROVED VEGETABLE 


walls of the tavern aforesaid, to exclude the val- ; gestion, Jaundice, dis 88 wr, lene of a — * a. 
gar herd, while a set party of old hands, aware of | “ines oe toenail a 

the repast which awaited them, had taken care to —— ill the following 8° 51 ONG PROOF | is submitted 
secure a birth within. This tormenting insect, hap- * 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. Mason Kaaran, * 
pily known by report only in England, is justly an{ "pt, 34, 1688 q asset eee asow Kaaran, Sudbury, Vt. 
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object of dread to all new comers. A young lad to the the virtues —— Improved sored Veguabio 
from the ids of Scotland, having had her Se nn — he. My own 
imagination worked upon during the voyage by| defance medical aid ; dieting exercise ; end the more fashtonatie 
the terrible description given of it by the officers} and bod) —— almest withoot rs besa I me 
of the ship, who feel a pleasure in hoaxing the named Fills fa 


5 and surprised 
fects, My distressing pon he 9 
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griffins ; and having heard, by some means, that| most entirely cured of my distressing com hich, for 
it had a proboscis or trunk, on seeing an elephant eater Tt Va ky ae romedien 
near the beach where they landed, exclaimed as} The — Stout extract of a letter from a of Boston, * 
she caught the arm of one of the passengers for “art on —— ———— * wie to make 
protection, Is that the animal ye caw a muskee-} ‘nows to the public the following cure by means of Jewett’s Improved 
tee ??>— Twelve years’ Military Adventure. attended with ptm sch side and * karen Fe bec libert inthe city of New V. 
applied to several distinguished Physicians, and used all the medi- of M i meeting of the 
An octogenarian nobleman, having invited| {ag,Scnersl! scribed to persons a my situation; bul hey proved do.'Mr —— Shiel—Postecript fo 
Lord Shafiesbury and another friend to dine with 6 case something * to mine, I made trial of thd shove menta Translation from the 
him, took occasion, immediately on the removal ptere oped —— eee — — pa an. Fi 
of the cloth, to say, that his object in asking them; 3 wai ing — — — Oo didah < F pow RR, Anau —* 
to dine, was that he might obtain their opinion} the above medicine. - i trial of a Lilly's Bookstore. LET. ie 
as to the propriety of marrying his house keeper.| — Meg, new certificates may bo examined on the bill of directions. | ings, — coe pa of —— 
Oh ! my Lord, said Lord Shaftesbury, you may | H. Pomley ; end the lahel to each box ie signed in the miiten ta 
as —— keep us in i ’ nd shi a Well, Sold by Lawe & Reed, 4 Hanover treet, and 111 State-Street—| Published every Friday Evening, at Ne. 8, © J 
married; present us to her ladyship. Well,; Brewer sed Brothers - Brown 425 Washington, ; 
replied the noble host, am indeed marti ; bul} all, Unie Bert Rae t Sx Corsa ron Tun PROPRIE TSB 
wis fore informing you of it, to hear your, Stittné X Price 7Scents. Jan. 30. | TERMS. ‘THREE DOLLARS « *5*55 c . 
opinion. On retiring, Lord Shaftesbury * O—— urgued and adjudged in the High Court | tre presenta, wilt ‘be choveed at the rateed FOES! gallane 
ed by his companion, how he could have divined pee oF Thee Y : —— —— from AND FIFTY CENTS. ; 2 Thrice 
as he did that their entertainer was married, ‘Be- — ——— *5 the Court, and — com querter must pay ONE DOLLAR - The den ey 
cause,’ was the sagacious reply, ‘no man who} cases cited inthe Notes. Also of thei neeins cose, endef the Gopes round 
had " itted h Matters contained in the Notes. By Sehn a ert —— Bounds with 
pana lrendy commited such (ly, would} Be Bice wtan orien eee baa * 
con : - to time, i — 
illustration was from the memoirs of Cardinal de: — — — coma” Se Here, there, 
to the famous Turenne, and his ' ; —* 
Retz, and related to the famous Turenne, Z7{LLAH, a Tale of the Holy City, by the ** 
great compeer, Conde, then in the Spanish ser-- ther of ‘Brambletye Howse,’ “The Tor * o- . 
vice. The French and Spanish armies were in} Gmareco —— — ene SPS Ay —x 


